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Family Fun 


How to use your driveway for games 


Ruth K. Friedlich 


Siti SHOT, Daddy,” says 12- 
year-old sister. ““That’s your game.” 

“Time out!” says mother, “while I 
turn down the fire under the pot- 
roast. The winner of the next set may 
pick the dessert for tomorrow.” 

The family badminton tournament 
is on, right on the home grounds—in 
fact, on the driveway. 

The double approach to the two-car 
garage is ideal be court games, but 
even a narrower roadway may easily 
be converted into a playground for all 
ages. When the driveway was origi- 
nally laid, the children’s activities 
included roller-skating and riding a 
procession of vehicles that commenced 
with the kiddie-car and ended with 
the bicycle, ranging thru all manner 
of velocipede and wagon. The cement 
was purposely made smooth enough 
for good skating and proved an ade- 
quate playground for many years. 

Gradually we saw its usefulness for 
more mature games, and now it has 
become a neighborhood play center 
for young and old—a real addition to 


the happiness of the children and their 
friends and a convenient place for 
busy adults to exercise. When the 
growing family graduated from 
swings, sandboxes, and snowmen, 
lawn games suggested themselves, but 
few = have adequate level property 
for courts, and the turf is wet, newly 
seeded, or in need of cutting so fre- 
quently that it can 


scarcely be counted ye 
as a dependable all- _- 
weather, outdoor { 
playground. cow A 
When anew an 


it is not difficult to 
arrange it for a dual ’ 
purpose. The con- i 
struction of the ga- 


rage doors, which a > 
will serve as a back- —_— 
ground and back- 

stop, should also be adapted to and 
suitable for games. Ours had a glass 


section which we have covered with 
strong wire netting to guard against 


driveway is planned | ¥ 





breakage, but solid Yh 
doors are vastly 

preferable and light 

can readily be ad- 

mitted into the ga- ’ 
rage by windows on =e 
the sides or back. 

In planning the driveway play- 
court, it is well to consult the pub- 
lished regulations for many games of 
the court type, and make as many as 
possible feasible within the limits of 
the available space. A double drive- 
way will readily accommodate an 
official-size doubles badminton court, 
and on this numerous other games can 
satisfactorily be played. A narrow 
driveway will do for shuffleboard, 
paddle tennis, or even a single deck- 
tennis court. 

One of the most satisfactory invest- 
ments in equipping such a playground 
is a solitary basketball goal, firmly 
fastened upon the garage wall and 
facing the driveway at the proper 
height. Children will gain the basket- 
ball skills of throwing, catching, and 
aiming—making their own rules ac- 
cording to the number of playmates 
and their relative abilities. In winter, 
when basketball games in the high 
school or local college have stimulated 
the interest of younger children, this 
gives them a coveted opportunity to 
try themselves. When melting snow 
or thawing ice prevents enjoyment of 
the real winter sports of coasting, 
skiing, or skating, there are many days 
when the basketball goal provides out- 
door exercise. 

The garage wall is also useful in 
several other capacities: It makes a 
practice board for tennis, provided a 
white line is painted on at the height 
of the tennis net; here the player can 
gauge the accuracy of his shots and ~ 

oct his footwork, and the beginner 
ashe many. of the rudiments of the 
game—to keep his eye on the ball and 
to codrdinate the eye and arm. Even 
asingle garage | Continued on page 37 


The double approach to the two-car garage 
is ideal for court games, but even a narrow- 
er driveway may easily be converted into a 
playground for all members of the family 
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Lifeblood of the World 


Wainwright Evans 





No. 5 of That Fascinating Better Homes and Gardens’ 


Bhacx in the days of the Old 
Oaken Bucket our forefathers had a 
saying, ““You never miss the water 
till the well runs dry.” 

If you want to suck the last atom 
of meaning from that proverb, take 
a look at the moon some clear night 
thru a powerful astronomical tele- 
scope. No mere photograph of the 
moon will turn the trick. You must 
see the thing with your own eyes. 

It is an eerie experience to look at 
the visible death, desolation, and 
rigid immobility of that vast, un- 
changing landscape of the moon. 
Nothing moves there save the shad- 
ows of mountains five miles high, 
creeping like a pageantry of ghosts 
over the face of a haunted world. 


You are looking at a planetary 
corpse—a dehydrated world—a ce- 
lestial mummy; and the reason of 
it is that there is no water on the 
moon. The lunar well ran dry ages 
ago because the moon did not have 
enough gravitational pull to hang 
onto the hydrogen and oxygen ne- 
cessary for the making of H20. 

Look close, and you can make out 
the shores of an ancient sea. There 
was moving water there—once. 
Now the only things that move are 
those ghostly shadows. 

Without water the earth would be 
like that. It is the key to everything. 


THE reason the earth has water is 
that, unlike the moon, it was able to 
retain its atmosphere. Out of that 
atmosphere were formed the two 
things that make life possible, water 
on the one hand, and carbon dioxide 
and carbon compounds on _ the 
other. And of these two water is the 
more spectacularly and evidently 
important. Because the earth has 
water it has an ocean, in which life 
originated; and because there is an 
ocean there are clouds and rain, and 
mist and snow, and ice and rivers 
and lakes, and glaciers, and the 
tides and currents of the sea, and 
magnetic and electrical conditions, 
and weather and climate, and the 
growth of vegetation that stores the 
energy of the sun, and the growth of 
animal life that consumes the heat 
of the sun by eating the vegetation. 

These and the conditions that 
come out of them make up almost 


Series—“OUR HOME WORLD OF WONDERS” 


the whole of life. None of 
them would be possible 
without water. The sub- 
stance of which all living 
things, vegetable and ani- 
mal, are composed is 
mostly water. Our bodies 
are 70 percent water. The 
brain with which we think 
is gO percent water. 

Life originated in the 
water of the sea. In time 
it contrived a skin for it- 
self that enabled it to 
carry its water about with 
it, and so to venture on 
dry land without danger 
of suffering acute dehy- 
dration. The human skin 
is a water sack, filled with 
water in which is dis- 
solved a complex jelly- 
like combination of min- 
eral salts contained in 








































Water! 


Cont the things all about 
you whose very existence is 
due to water: lush, rain-fed 
grass under foot—the sound of 
water gushing from the kitch- 
en-sink faucet—steaming food 
on the stove—you yourself, 70 
percent water—your brain, 90 
percent—your home, every 
timber of which came from a 
water-fed tree and whose very 
bricks were once water-soaked, 
plastic clay: not one could exist 
save with the help of water— 
the great agent of plasticity, 
growth, change, and life. Water 
is indeed the lifeblood of our 
world—the key to everything. 

—THE EDITORS. 









The unusual illustration, from 
Science Service, is a high-speed 
photograph of water running 
: from an ordinary basement faucet 
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millions of little sacks called cells. If our skins were not such 
excellent water containers we would have to go back,to the sea, 
and beware of the tide leaving us high and dry on the beaches. 

Thanks to water, every living body, including the human 
body, is an electric storage battery. Its electricity is produced 
by the splitting up of acids, bases, and salts. Tons are set free by 
this splitting up process, and water is the most perfect solvent 
for such a process. Without water a storage battery goes out of 
business. A man can starve himself in fair comfort, and it takes 
a long time to do it; but he thirsts to death in extreme agony, 
and it’s soon over. 

Water is the great solvent. It penetrates and enters into and 
modifies nearly all substances. One of its greatest functions in 
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nature is to fetch and carry. Consider, for 
example, the flower growing in a pot on your 
dining-room window-sill. You water it daily, 
and you keep it in the sun. Why? Well, sup- 
pose you could reduce yourself to the size of 
a molecule; and suppose that when you had 
scaled yourself down to that pin-point of a 
dimension you should dive into the water 
you so plentifully supply to that plant, and 
with this water enter the plant thru its roots. 


INSTANTLY you would find yourself car- 
ried along by a roaring torrent of sap, racing 
thru tremendous tunnels, up and up geyser- 
like toward the leafy extremities of the 
plant. You would be like a man tossed and 
whirled about in a river at flood. All about 
you would be mineral substances broken 
down to molecule dimensions, like yourself, 
bumping against you in that boiling flood, 
and giving you so many hard knocks that 
you would wish yourself well out of it. And 
as you went along you would see that ma- 
terial put to use, further broken up and 
transformed by a chemistry of which little 
is known. You would wind up your adven- 
ture by emerging onto the surface of a leaf, 
in a rush of warm vapors evaporating from 
the pores of its green surface. And underfoot 
you would hear within that leaf the roar of 
the mills of God, converting sun-power into 
carbon—with the help of water. 


IF YOU could then enter into an animal 
body on the same terms, you would have ex- 
periences even more strenuous and convinc- 
ing, merely by going wherever the water 
went; and that would be everywhere. You 
would find there, as in the plant, that it was 
the job of water to keep moving, to fetch 
and carry burdens. You would discover that 
for water, given enough of it moving at suf- 
ficient speed, no particle is too $mall to pick 


up, no load too heavy to send whirling on 
its way; that water can circulate in the world 
of molecules, or can bear a hundred-ton 
boulder like a feather down a canyon in a 
spring freshet; and that it gives the right of 
way to electric particles that travel like 
bullets in a hurry. 

You would see water, laden with the many 
elements necessary to life, passing thru the 
membranous walls of cells, and returning 
laden with waste products—all because of a 
power called osmosis—which is simply the 
tendency of liquids of different densities to 
pass thru a separating membrane till they 
arrive at the same [ Continued on page 42 











Minutes for Meals 


Serve them indoors or out 


Doris W. McCray 


I DASH into the kitchen, and into a 
smock, with one eye glued to the 
clock, listening for a step on the front 
porch. The table is all set, thank 
goodness!—a trick I learned from my 
neighbor. I had set it before going to 
the afternoon club meeting. 

His Royal Highness, upon seeing 
the table all set, and sniffing odors 
from the direction of the kitchen, set- 
tles into his comfortable porch chair 
with the newspaper and allows me to 
continue dinner preparations in peace. 

But if he should come in and find 
the table bare, me 
struggling with the 
can opener, he’s 
likely to start rag- 
ing about bridge, or 
women politicians, 
® or shopping (my pet 
¥6 pursuit). And the 
children, seeing no 
dinner in sight, 
start to raid the 
cooky jar. Dinner preparation is a 
mélée of this and that. 

I prefer my preparedness psychol- 
ogy, learned from 
years of dashing in- 
to the kitchen at the 
last minute. Here it 
is, briefly stated: 

Have the menu 
planned ahead, well 
in mind (or on pa- 
per) and all grocer- 
es at hand, so that 
there will be no lack 
of ingredients, which is upsetting to 
morale and speed records. 

Set the table. 

Have a good can opener, one per- 
manently attached to the wall or 
table to steady it; one that can’t cause 
cut fingers even tho you’re in a hurry. 

Appear domestic, neat, and clean, 
in a good-looking smock or apron. A 
man loves to come into a neat kitchen 
where a woman is efficiently prepar- 
ing food for him. 

ave something which smells good 
—sizzling bacon; 
minced onions 
Ay > lightly frying in 
salad oil or butter 
(for the macaroni, 
potato, or meat 
dish), toasting co- 
conut, which re- 
quires no attention 
in an oven set at 
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325 to 350 degrees, and which is so 
good sprinkled over fresh or canned 
fruits, custards, or whipped cream on 
any number of desserts; rolls toast- 
ing, with cinnamon and sugar sprin- 
kled on top. 

Start the one food which will re- 
quire the longest cooking, first of all. 
Have only one dish which requires 
much culinary skill, and only one 
which requires last-minute attention. 

Here are some suggestions for pre- 
paring summer meals when minutes 
count, as they so often do with those 
of us who like to spend just as much 
time out-of-doors as is possible when 
fair weather is upon us. 

Some foods are a whole meal; waf- 
fles, for instance. A dish of fruit, jam 
in addition to sirup and butter, a bev- 
erage, and we have our meal. Addition 
of tiny broiled sausages will make a 
more substantial meal. It so happens 
that an extension cord will reach <a 
the convenience outlet in our sunroom 
to a table on a grassy spot on the side 
lawn. The air is fresh and sweet-smell- 
ing of a morning, and it’s cooler there 
of a summer evening. 


Many dishes can be cooked at our ~ 


outdoor table: creamed tuna fish or 
creamed dried beef on toast, toasted 
sandwiches, grilled bacon and poached 
eggs on toast, a warmed-over creamed 
dish, and so on. Coffee made at the 
table is another convenience and it 
can be prepared hot for dessert. Not 
only plain slices of bread are toasted 
but also muffins, biscuits, buns, coffee 
bread, rye bread, and sponge and 


angel-food cakes. sr mo, 
Ug, 


Fresh fruit from + My 
a bowl in the center ? ) % 
of the table is deco- a. 
rative until con- ‘o—-~—— 
sumed. Colorful soy Gq 


glass plates, fruit 
khives, and paper 
napkins are suitable 
accompaniments. 
Other simple des- 
serts: fresh berries, chilled and eaten 
with cream and sugar, or as you will; 
one of the many kinds of crackers 
with one of the many kinds of cheese. 

A can of beans emptied into a little 
brown earthenware Boston beanpot 
and baked until bubbling hot with 
bacon crisped on top—that is a swell 
hurry-up dish for out-of-doors, or any- 
where. The earthenware pot holds the 
heat nicely. We use canned soups and 
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Late again! Then 
you'll surely like this 
helpful food article 


buttered or creamed canned vege- 
tables a great deal because they are 
good and nutritious, yet require a 
minimum of preparation time. 

I have used the pressure cooker to 
some extent for quickly cooked meals. 
For instance: Unsoaked dried beans 
put into the cooker together with 
tomato ketchup, 
bacon, molasses, 
salt and pepper, 
and water will cook 
tender and be an 
even brown thruout 
in from 25 to 30 
minutes in the pres- 
sure cooker at 20 
pounds pressure. At 
the same time a 
chuck or rump roast 
can be pot-roasted (browning in hot 
fat in the bottom of the cooker first) 
until it is so tender that it will almost 
fall apart. 

A great many foods can be pre- 
pared ahead of time and put into the 
refrigerator. These include: ice cream, 
jellied fruits and vegetables, frozen 
desserts, and chilled puddings. 

Before an outdoor meal all cold 
foods are assembled on one tray which 
is placed in the refrigerator. On anoth- 
er are cooking equipment, plates, sil- 
verware, napkins, salt and pepper, 
condiments, cream and sugar, and 
bread or rolls. A third tray holds the 
special hot dish or dishes, or the food 
to be prepared. We carry these all out 
at once and arrange the foods upon 
the oilcloth-covered table. This means 
that, even when we have guests, 
everyone must lend a hand with the 
work of carrying things outdoors, 
which immediately dispels any for- 
mality. 

The following menus are ones I 
have found suitable for serving either 
outdoors or in, when minutes count: 

[ Continued on page 33 
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Phlox for 
Summer Gayety 


Harriet Smith Hawley . . . Connecticut 


| our showy garden flowers there is none more 


truly American than the phlox. Like the American Indian, 
it is a genuine native. The wild Blue Phlox, or wild-sweet- 
william, like the Red Man, greeted our European ancestors 


when they first set foot on our soil, but the possibilities of 


this common North American flower of the woods and 


prairies were not appreciated until Mr. Drummond of 


Glasgow, Scotland, came to this country about one hun- 
dred years ago to collect seeds and plants for the Botanical 
Society of Glasgow. 

Drummond sent home seeds of a species from Texas 
known in that state as Texas-pride, and from those seeds 
there came in time the marvelous starlike annual Drum- 
mond Phlox that make our garden gay with their yellow, 
pink, salmon, purple, lilac, white, and crimson flowers. 
Like many a discoverer of beautiful things, Mr. Drum- 
mond did not live long enough to know the widespread 
popularity of the flowers he introduced. 

It is the Phlox paniculata, however, w hich is common in 


the woods from Pennsylvania to Illinois, that, domesti- 
cated by the gardener, has produced our hardy peren- 
nials which are now a part of almost every garden. And 
no flower, perhaps, has shown more bright possibilities 
in the last few years. In our grandmother’s day there 
were just two varieties—the magenta and the white. 
These are still found flourishing in many a neglected 
garden. The individual flowers and the terminal trusses 
were small and the plants straggly. Indeed, the magenta 
strain is even yet so dominant that if the seeds are not 
cut off immediately after flowering the seedlings return 
to the parent magenta shade. 

When I purchased my old-fashioned home and garden, 
I found that the whole garden was overrun with magenta 
phlox. Somehow, I hesitated to uproot those persistent 
plants, but often the head has to rule the heart, even in 
























The early Miss Lingard has 
white flowers with a pale 
lavender eye. Unlike that 
of late varieties, the fo- 
liage is smooth and glossy 









Phlox truly gives a 100 per- 
cent American display in the 
summer perennial garden 







gardening. So up they came and 
in their place went many lovely 
colors—silvery pink, the salmon- 
pink, white, crimson, French pur- 
ple, cherry-red, reddish violet, 
and vermilion-scarlet. My favor- 
ite is Albion, the white with the 
pale pink center. It reminds me of 
old-fashioned prints. It is a vigor- 
ous grower over a long flowering 
season. 

As many of the new colors are 
very vivid, one has to be cautious 
as to which ones make good 
neighbors. Some colors put to- 
gether clash badly. The scarlets 
should certainly be placed either 
next the whites, or better put by themselves to accent a 
dark corner. They should always be planted sparingly. A 
little scarlet goes a good ways in either home or garden. 
One desires only a touch of its flame. 

In rooting out the magenta from my garden, I decided 
to place the new varieties in borders each side the garden 
path. As most of them would not blossom until July and 
August, they would not interfere with the clumps of 
tulips, narcissus, and Madonna Lilies. 

The phlox, as a border flower, is particularly satisfac- 
tory, because of its long flowering period. Miss Lingard, 
that perfect white, can be counted on in June. Then 
comes the summer’s beauties, some of them lasting until 
the frost nips them in the fall. 

Phlox, too, are easy to grow. They will respond to 
almost any soil and will | Continued on page 32 
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Here’s what wallpaper, paint, and 
carpentry did for our bedroom 


Mr. and Mrs. Rufus A. Tracy, Jr. 


Orr bedroom is large, exposed on 
the north, east, and west; it is well 
lighted by large casement windows, 
and at one end by French doors. The 
walls and ceiling were calcimined over 
rough plaster and the cream-colored 
paint on the woodwork was badly 
worn and chipped. 

We had long hoped to have the 
room redecorated, and as the furni- 
ture was hopelessly unattractive and 
of varied design, we had felt that it 
must be completely refurnished. Since 
refurnishing had seemed impossible 
for some time to come, the room had 
simply been neglected, but now, al- 
lowing ourselves a budget of $40 to do 
over the whole room, we set to work. 

With a little shopping we found just 
the wallpaper we were looking for: a 
small all-over design of pink, blue, 
and yellow flowers with green leaves 
on a pale blue background and tiny 
white sprays of leaves among the 
flowers. This very delicate paper called 
for pure white woodwork, and we 


We Had a Lot of Fun 
Doing It Over! 
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thought that the furniture should be 
white also. The floor was then painted 
a dark green, a color that would har- 
monize with almost any color scheme 
we might later decide upon. The rug 
was a plain gray one which would do 
very well until we could afford better. 
This we sought to improve by adding 
two small throw rugs. 


"THEN we turned to our odds and 
ends of furniture to see what possibili- 
ties we could discover in them. The 
actual pieces available were as follows: 
the old brass bed shown, a large ma- 
hogany wardrobe, an often-painted 
old dresser lately lavender, two 
straight wooden chairs, an old cane- 
back rocking chair with a heavy 
velour cushion, an old comfort box cov- 
ered with green burlap, an old-fash- 
ioned commode anda brass floor lamp. 

Perhaps the worst piece was the 
bulging old dresser, perched on Io- 
inch bow legs and bearing ugly brass 
drawer pulls. It needed drastic treat- 
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ment. First we re- 
moved the framework 
that heldon the mirror, 
as we planned to hang 
the mirror on the wall. 
The legs were then 
sawed off so that only 
one-half inch remained 
between the bottom of 
the dresser and the 
floor. The drawer pulls 
were removed and 
large flat wooden 
knobs substituted. The 
whole was painted 
white and the mirror 
was hung with a thick 
white cotton cord from 
the picture molding. 
Insead of using cas- 
tors, which we felt 
would detract from the 
desired effect, we 
tacked several layers 
of heavy wool felt cut 
from an old hat to the 
bottom surface of each 
leg, thus permitting the dresser to be 
moved without scratching the floor. 
The commode was treated in a similar 
manner to provide a convenient bed- 
side table. 


To CONFORM to our pian of hav- 
ing the furniture white, the wardrobe 
and one chair were also painted white; 
the other chair was made blue, to con- 
trast, and placed where it would be 
most effective. 

Next we sawed the rockers from 
the rocking chair, and, after we had 
padded the back with cotton wadding 
and sawed off the back legs somewhat 
to give the seat a better angle, we 
found that we had contrived a most 
confortable chair: To make it attrac- 
tive as well, I made for it a slip cover 
of light blue percale, using a har- 
monizing flowered percale for the back 
and cushion; a pillow of handmade 
appliqué work made it complete. 

White paint effected just as great an 
improvement [ Continued on page 30 
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Beauty! 











Here’s what was done and 
what it cost in actual dollars 


and cents-- 





Before 








a ; After 


$1,300 was spent by Mr. and Mrs. Claude Buchet, 
Pomeroy, Washington, for a new wing which provides 
two fine bedrooms above, roomy hallway, staircase, 
storage room, linen closet, and improved exterior. 











$1,005.25, wisely distributed, brought distinction and 
comfort, with new roof, new entrance and terrace, new 
paneled shutters, shrubbery, and two coats of paint to the 
Kenneth Sears home, below, Holbrook, Massachusetts. 
































After Before 


























$200 was all that was invested in the above 100-year- 
old home by Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Warner, of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, but it brought this startling improvement. 
The old porch was removed and new window sash, 
blinds, trelliswork, painting, and shrubbery provided. 
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From Start to Finish 
This pool grows right before our eyes 










Jean Hersey .. . New York 


On: day I ran across a catalog of water ° 
gardens containing really fascinating illustra- 
tions of waterlilies and fish. A particularly 
lovely picture of the sacred lotus of the Nile, 
which would grow in any pool, decided our fate. 

From that day on it became evident that we 
must have a pool—more evident to me, how- 
ever, than to my hus- 
band, who realized 
that a pick and shovel 
would come into play, 
and that he had care- 
lessly won himself 
quite a reputation for 
very successfully 
handling both these 
implements when he 





















First we had to decide 
on a shape and (1) 
dug a trench 8 inches 
wide and about 26 
inches deep. We used 
wire screening for re- 
inforcement. (2) 
Then we poured the 
cement for the walls. 
We let the island of 
soil stand for a week 


Then we dug out the island and were ready to put in 
the bottom of the pool (3), which we also reinforced 
with wire. After several days we applied the final 
coat of smooth cement (4) to the walls and bottom 


When the pool is given a good background of plants 
and rocks it will look like photograph No. 5, taken 
in the garden of Mrs. L. J. Miller, Kansas City 
















had graded our place shortly before! 

Knowing nothing of pools, or of the 
ways of cement with man, or of man 
with cement, I planned on, and fi- 
nally a somewhat resigned and par- 
tially converted husband joined my 
planning. How charming, we thought, 
to have night-blooming tropical wa- 
terlilies opening at sunset and filling 
the air with their heavy perfume—a 
turtle splashing in and out—and a fat 
green frog sitting on a lily pad—and 
to catch now and then a gleam of 
gold as a fish darted here and there 
among the plants. 

Well, you know how it is with gar- 
dens and husbands, one thing led to 
another until it seemed that we had 
decided to build a small pool as in- 
expensively and simply as possible. 

First we had to decide on a shape. 
We thought an informal pool, irregu- 
lar in shape, would be most suitable 
and would best supplement our flower 
garden, which runs as a border part 
way around our place. We decided on 
a sort of elipse with one flat side, 10 
feet long and ¢§ feet thru the widest 
point of the middle. We chose to make 
it about 2 feet deep, as that is the 
depth which will not freeze solid in 
winter in a Climate similar to New 
York City, and in which fish may re- 


main all year. Furthermore, waterli- 
lies like that depth. 

Whether or not to have a drain be- 
came our next concern. It would be 
very convenient for emptying the 
pool,. no doubt, but you know we 
hadn’t the heart to disturb our still 
somewhat young and tender lawn. 
Anyway, according to the catalog, a 
properly balanced pool needs empty- 
ing so seldom—a thoro cleaning in the 
spring—one in midsummer—and one 
just before frost. So we decided 
against it. 

The problems of shape, size, and 
drain being settled, we started out 
one heavenly April day armed with a 
shovel, wheelbarrow, hose, and lots 
of enthusiasm and chose a place for 


our pool. We picked a level spot and 
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one where the sun shone all day. That 
is what the plants like best. Not want- 
ing to bother with pees and string, we 


outlined our pool by laying the hose 
on the ground in what we thought an 
attractive shape. Allowing an extra 8 
inches for the thickness of the walls, 
we went around our outline with an 
edger. We next took up the sod, and a 
little sod is always useful here and 
there. (From this point on when I say 
“we” I don’t of course mean it lit- 
erally, for I am not as good a digger 
as | am an adviser!) 

To avoid the labor and difficulty of 
constructing wooden forms for mak- 
ing the sides of the pool, we chose 
digging a trench, letting the ground 
itself become our forms in which to 
pour the [| Continued on page 24 
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We ARE pleased and proud 
to announce that this beauti- 
ful little home, which we se- 
lected for publication months 
ago, has just been awarded 
the gold medal in the 1932 
Better Homes in America 
Small House Competition for 
story-and-a-half homes. This 
first-prize presentation to Ar- 
chitect Wills, writer of this 
story, was made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

—THE EDITORS, 


| Floor Plans on Page 4o}| 





Trim as a Clipper Ship 


Here is a gardened home of quiet grace and natural beauty 


we found in New England Royal Barry Wills, Architect 


| two miles from the statehouse in 
Boston, and only a stone’s throw from one of 
the busiest streets in Brookline, Massachusetts, is 
this gardened home of Maurice A. Dunlavy on 
Gardner Path, a footpath reached from the 
street below by stone steps and rough board walk 
flanked by shade trees meeting overhead. 


Here, protected by a majestic elm, reposes this 
little home, defying classification but claiming a 
character all its own. It does not boast a pure 
Colonial or Cape Cod exterior or plan, but takes a 
detail here and a detail there, to form an alto- 
gether charming ensemble which does not be- 
long to any traditional type of architecture. 

Remarkable, also, is the fact that this home 
and grounds are surburban in character, altho 
they are situated near the heart of a busy town 
center. One approaches the front door by a flag- 
stone path which leads thru a gate to the flag- 
stone terrace. A low white picket fence and a 
border of pink and white hollyhocks inclose the 
terrace, as you can see. Other hollyhocks line the 
front gable, and there are flower beds planted 
with delphiniums, phlox, calendulas, and zinnias, 
interspersed with ferns and small shrubs. The 
flickering shadows of the large elm tree playing 
on the house and terrace present a delightful 
picture worthy of a painter’s canvas. 


THE exterior of the house shows clapboards in 
graduated sizes on the main entrance elevation 
and shingles on all the other wails. The doors 
and windows were all | Continued on page 4O 
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Here is a simple garden gate using the hexagon as a design 


It’s Fun to Furnish Gardens 


The. Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines 


\ HAT can we do that is fun in 


July? Why not visit gardens this 
month? Be sure to take along your 
sketch pads, pencils, and garden note- 
books. We are going to see who can 
discover the most interesting things in 
a garden besides its plants. 

Of course, we will practice the best 

arden manners which we learned 
om our Junior Garden Club note- 
book. And if there is a landscape 
architect in town, we might persuade 
him to go with us. He could help us 
find the good and bad points for our 
garden notes. 

While we are seeing gardens we can 
visit those that are entered in our 
neighborhood Junior Yard and Gar- 
den Contest, and perhaps give the 
owners a little encouragement. 


THE first garden we visit is on a small 
city lot. Back of a smooth, green lawn 
we see a little Dutch-Colonial house, 
painted white with green shutters. On 
one side of it there is a white lattice 
arch and garden gate that leads us in- 
to an old-fashioned garden. 

“It looks as tho the garden gate 
and fence were built as a part of the 
house, doesn’t it, Cousin Marion?” 
queries one of our Juniors. 

To this Cousion Marion exclaims: 

“There, first pop out of the box, you 
have discovered something that helps 
make our gardens more beautiful! 
If we have a gate and fence about our 
garden, they should be of a style that 


is fitting to our home and garden. An 
iron gate or rustic fence would have 
looked queer with this Dutch-Colo- 
nial home, wouldn’t it?” 

As we enter the garden gate we 
look down a wide graveled path, bor- 
dered on either side with flowers. 

“What a good wide path!” we ex- 
claim. “It is big enough for two or 
three to walk together.” 

“Discovery No. 2!” gayly calls Cou- 
sin Marion. “Wide paths are more 
comfortable and make better-looking 
gardens than little narrow ones where 
one must walk single file between the 
flowers!” 

“Be sure to make notes and sketch- 
es of all these discoveries, Junior Gar- 
deners, or you might forget them and 
there are many more coming!” 

At the far end of this garden path 
we look into the cool depth of a white 
lattice pergola (pronounced pur’-go- 
lah) covered with lacy festoons of the 
Silver Fleecevine, interwoven with 
the gray-green leaves and fruit clus- 
ters of a grape. Beneath the pergola 
are comfortable wooden benches 
painted the same green as the shut- 
ters. A white fence protects this se- 
cluded little garden and its gay flowers. 
Green vines climb the lattice fence 
here and there between clusters of 
shrubbery and fruit trees. 

“Well, I didn’t know that white- 
painted fences, pergolas, seats, and 
garden gates could be so lovely!” ex- 
claims one of our Junior Gardeners. 
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“T guess it is because those that I have 
seen before didn’t harmonize with the 
style of the home and garden in which 
they were used.” 

“It looks as tho there might be a 
garden next door, Cousin Marion.” 


AND so we go to the next door gar- 
den. As we enter one of our Junior 
Gardeners exclaims: ‘““Oh, see, Cousin 
Marion, doesn’t that pergola look 
queer setting in the very middle of the 
yard? Why, there is no reason for it’s 
being there! No paths lead up to it! 
There are no vines on it either! And 
look, the garden gate doesn’t lead 
to anything! It looks as tho it had 
been accidently dropped there and 
forgotten!” 

After the Juniors had discovered 
and made notes about all these mis- 
takes, Cousin Marion remarks: “A 
good way to avoid these mistakes in 
placing garden furniture, gates, and 
fences is to put them only where they 
are needed and where they will be 
really useful. We wouldn’t think of 
putting a chair in the very middle of 
our living-room, where everybody has 
to walk around it, or look at the back 
of it, would we?” 

“And look, the house is stuccoed. 
Wouldn’t the fence fit the house bet- 
ter if it were painted gray, Cousin 
Marion?” asks another Junior. 

“Tt would undoubtedly look better 
to have them harmonious in color,” 
answers Cousin Marion. “The white 
pergola makes the stucco house look 
dingy, doesn’t it?” 


Burt come now, We are going to visit 
a big informal garden with long, curv- 
ing flower borders that surround a 
cool, green lawn. As we enter this 
lovely big garden one of our Junior 
Gardeners discovers, at the far end in 
the shade of a fine old tree, a cool 
stone seat. 

“Why, I just can’t take my eyes 
off it, Cousin Marion,” she exclaims, 
“that seat looks so cool that it just 
invites you to come and sit down to 
enjoy the beautiful garden picture be- 
fore it. A rustic bench would not have 
looked nearly as comfortable and a 
white-painted seat would have jumped 
at us in this shaded green garden, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Cousin Marion smilingly agrees 
with her Junior Gardeners as they 
make many interesting notes about 
their discoveries that are, after all, 
just good common sense. 


Our next stop brings us to an Eng- 
lish-style home, made of stucco, 
bricks, and rough-hewn timbers. Here 
Cousin Marion asks her Juniors: 
“What kind of garden fence and gate 
would you expect to find with this 
style of home?” 

“There it is, Cousin Marion, just 
the kind that it should have. Why it 
looks like little bark-covered tree 
trunks wired together!” exclaims 
Bob. [| Continued on page 28 
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Solving the Great Lupine Mystery 


R. M. Carleton .. . Illinois 


Some wag has said that to grow 
lupines successfully was no mere cul- 
tural success, but an act of God: you 
either had them, or you didn’t. There 
was nothing you could do to insure 
success, and failure was no stricture 
on one’s gardening skill. After trying 
patiently for years to grow these love- 
ly floral candles, thousands of garden- 
ers were forced to agree with him. 

Time and again they had planted 
seeds of lupines, only to see them 
sprout feebly, grow for a few weeks, 
and then sicken and die. Even pur- 
chased plants would grow spindly and 
yellow in a month or so, and finally 
disappear without blooming. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we began to 
look on the lovely lupines asa blessing 
that either was ours or wasn’t. 

The experts disagreed as to the 
reason for non-success. Some in- 
sisted that lupines demanded 
acid soil, and so we got busy 
with aluminum sulphate, 
tannic acid, or some other 
acidifier. But the cure 
didn’t cure. Ah, they 
cried this time, see how 
magnificent are the 
lupines of England 
that grow in almost 
pure chalk. There 
is the secret! So 
once more we went 
to work, this time 
with lime or lime- 
stone rock. Once 
in a while we suc- 
ceeded. More of- 
ten we failed as 
miserably as before. 

I was one of the 
die-hards: I had 
been trying to grow 
lupines since I had 
been a secondary-school 
student of botany. About 
five years ago I decided 
that there must be some 
single element which was the 
key to the whole problem, and 
I proposed to find out what it 
was. My test plot was laid out to 
provide three soil types—light sandy 
loam, loam with lots of humus, and 
heavy clay. For the north half of each 
bed I provided lath shade, giving me 
six situations with which to test. I also 
had burlap shade to regulate the 
amount ee Pen received by various 
test plots at different times of the day. 
The six beds were fertilized with many 
types of soil amendments and 
chemicals. 

But still the ungrateful lupines re- 
fused to like me. Something was still 
wrong. Now, like most avid garden- 
ers, | am both stubborn and half-mad. 
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I didn’t know when I had enough. I 


knew I could make lupines grow if 


I could only find out what they 
wanted. I would do just that. 

First, I dug into my old university 
texts on horticulture, and conned 
them carefully. There was no clue. 
But wait, what is this I see? Oh yes, I 
recall that the lupine belongs to the 
great family Leguminosae, to which 
belong the peas, the clovers, the 
beans, and many other pulses. Then 
it comes back to me that clovers are 
also subject to this yellow wasting- 
away. Then it dawned on me why 
lupines had refused to like my garden. 
I had been a bad host and had not in- 
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Lupines grow like weeds or else they are 
a total failure, but Mr. Carleton tells you 
that bacteria are the secret of success 


vited their friends to be guests of mine. 

There are small, pealike lumps on 
the roots of all legumes, in which live a 
peculiar bacteria which have the power 
to transform atmospheric nitrogen in- 
to a form usable by plants. This bac- 
teria can live and grow only on roots 
of a legume. The plant, in turn, has 
become so dependent upon the nitro- 
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gen produced by this bacteria that it 
has lost much of the power to extract 
nitrogen from the soil. What ailed my 
lupines, and what ailed the lupines of 
the thousands of gardeners who had 
tried to grow them without success, 
was undoubtedly a lack of these bac- 
teria, and they suffered from pure 
nitrogen starvation. When I had over- 
dosed my soil, first with a fairly strong 
acid, I had destroyed most of these 
bacteria, which cannot endure a 
highly acid condition. Then the strong 
dose of lime had finished those that 
were left. What I had to do was to re- 
populate the soil. This I did with a 
commercial legume bacteria culture. 
Ever since my lupines have been 
the envy of all my gardening friends. 
To the gardener who would like to 
try this same experiment, | make 
three suggestions: 
First, not every nitrogen bac- 
teria will work, as there are 
certain broad groups which 
have their peculiar types. 
These are not necessarily 
closely allied botanical 
groups, since the clov- 
er “bugs” will not 
work on alfalfa, and 
vice versa. [| Edi- 
tor’s Note: The 
commercial con- 
cerns dealing with 
legume bacteria 
culture (colony of 


Avie) 


Sted £ lt, 


Ped :— 2 ‘ 

~ living bacteria) 

¥ sell a special cul- 
seg ture for lupines. 
ie, Be careful to get 
with this definite cul- 
™"4¢ ture. | 


Second, my tests 
showed that lupines 
demand perfect drain- 
age. They will not grow 
in heavy clay unless it is 
mixed with a liberal 

amount of leafmold, coal 
ashes, or peatmoss. But that 
does not mean they like thin 
soils. If the drainage is perfect an 
ideal soil is a rich garden loam. 
Third, the soil should not be at all 
acid nor should it be strongly alkaline. 
Either extreme is harmful to the bac- 
teria. | use gypsum and wood ashes, 
which give plenty of calcium (I sus- 
pect that it is calcium that the bacteria 
need, not necessarily an alkaline soil) 
and yet keep the soil close to neutral. 

L. W. Erdman, a legume experi- 
menter, comments: “‘It seems that 
certain varieties of lupines can thrive 
on acid soils and some will not grow 
in high limestone soils. If the reaction 
of the soil is made favorable for the 
growth of the [ Continued on page 36 
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A covered enamelware pitcher, for liquids and Refrigerator dishes that fit one atop the other and 
batters, and a generous-size vegetable-crisper can be transferred to the range for food-warming 


These Make a Lot of Difference 


And they keep your refrigerator serving you well 
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A sliding egg tray, egg basket, and fruit basket 












Six glass containers on a revolving base 
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Mabel J. Stegner 


BR ernicerarors, like children, respond promptly and sat- 
isfyingly to intelligent treatment. Is your refrigerator giving you a 
full measure of service? Is it orderly? Does it yield its contents 
willingly? 

First of all, it must be a good refrigerator, properly insulated, 
and large enough for your needs. It should have at least two 
inches of efficient insulating material between the inner and outer 
walls. A crowded refrigerator does not offer sufficient air circula- 
tion to distribute cold properly. Therefore, whether you are pur- 
chasing a mechanical refrigerator or one cooled by ice, be sure 
that it is satisfactorily insulated and sufficiently spacious. 

Until very recently a refrigerator was an insulated box with a 
few wire shelves to hold food. Now we are equipping it so there is 
a place for everything. 

One electric-refrigerator manufacturer led the way by offering a 
large covered enamel container especially for green vegetables. 
This slides into runners in the shelf above and can be easily 
pulled out. Equipment manufacturers followed with covered 
containers of generous proportions and varying sizes and shapes 
which can be used for the same purpose in any refrigerator. I have 
put a half-wilted head of lettuce into such a compartment, to 
remove it a few hours later crisp and crunchy. Tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, and the leafy vegetables improve both in texture and flavor 
by sojourning in a container like this. To the left above, with the 
covered enamel pitcher, is shown such a vegetable-crisper, and 
to the right are two enamelware dishes with covers so they may 
be placed one atop the other in the refrigerator. 


A MAKER of heat-proof glass utensils offers a set of oblong and a 
set of square refrigerator dishes which can be placed in the oven 
for baking and on the table later, for serving. (Some of these are 
shown in the center photograph to the left.) I have both sets, but 
I speak of oven dinners later. China manufacturers have offered 
charming covered dishes for storage purposes. A set of three 
fluted bowls in ivory or buff is attractive. Glass jars with straight 
sides and heavy glass covers make excellent containers for food 
in the refrigerator. In the photograph to the left, below, is one 
of the latest offerings—a set of six triangular glass containers 
mounted on a revolving platform like the old-fashioned Lazy- 
Susan. The wire basket holds fruit, and the slightly smaller one 
is for eggs; the sliding egg container of wire, which one refrig- 
erator manufacturer offers, fits to the bottom side of a shelf, 
making egg-storage especially convenient (photograph, left above). 

Now, with a well-insulated, efficient, sufficiently spacious, and 
well-equipped refrigerator, the question is ““How can you use it 
to capacity?” This includes far more than the answer to “How 
much can you put into it?” 

The first question is, “How and where [ Continued on page 34 











Let Him Suck His Thumb! 


It’s an instinctive urge of babyhood 


Gladys Denny Shultz . . . Better Homes and Gardens’ Child Care and Training Director 


Nor long ago an interested group 
of honorary “aunties” watched a nurse 
prepare one of the finest of our Better 
Homes and Gardens babies for his for- 
mal introduction to his mother. 

The young woman oiled him well, 
arranged his red hair in marcel waves 
and spit curls, as nurses love to do 
with new babies, and ‘‘footprinted” 
him—that is to say, she inked the 
soles of his feet and imprinted them 
upon various records which, like fin- 
gerprints, will identify him as long as 
he lives. 

As we watched these processes we 
saw an infinitesimal thumb grope its 
way out of the blanket, waver about 
uncertainly, and at last find the small 
mouth, there to stay contentedly. 
Half an hour old and sucking his 
thumb already! 


TIME was when that sight would 
have thrown the whole group, maybe 
the whole hospital, into consterna- 
tion, for one of the earlier theories was 
that if a baby were allowed to suck its 
thumb, its morals and the shape of its 
mouth would be ruined. Then another 
theory arose, to the effect that thumb- 
sucking does no harm whatever and 
should not be interfered with in any 
way. No wonder parents have found 
themselves in a quandary between 
these two theories. No wonder thumb- 
sucking worries parents more than 
any other one child-rearing problem. 


Now, however, we are beginning to 
know definite facts to replace the 
theories, facts based upon research 
and observations of many infants and 
children. Perhaps the most interesting 
fact of all—what makes that new- 
born infant get his thumb in his 
mouth just as soon after birth as he 
can manage to—has only recently 
been made available. In 1930 the 
Child Study Association, recognizing 
the havoc played by thumb-sucking 
to the mental well-being of parents, 
whatever its effect upon the child, 
called together a group of leading 
child specialists, psychiatrists, and 
nursery-school teachers to pool the 
results of their studies on the subject. 
It was at this meeting that Dr. David 
M. Levy, clinical director of the In- 
stitute for Child Guidance, New York 
City, gave his logical explanation of 
thumb-sucking by small infants. This 
explanation and the other conclusions 
arrived at in the discussions have been 
carefully checked during the years 
since and are now offered to us as the 


first authoritative utterance on 
thumb-sucking. 

Infants, Doctor Levy tells us, feel a 
need for activity in the mouth zone, 
which comes into play in sucking, as 
an end in itself, not merely as a means 
of getting food. Doctor Levy believes 
that the infant craves the sucking 
quite as much as he does the food he 
thus obtains. If the process of feeding 
does not satisfy this craving, the in- 


— 


fant will seek for something else to 
suck, his choice usually hitting upon 
the thumb, tho if this is made un- 
available, he will suck the covers or 
some other handy object. This does 
not mean that the child is going to be 
an inveterate thumb-sucker, for he is 
satisfying a need that is normally 
limited to infancy and that disappears 








as he grows older, unless nature is 
somehow diverted. 

“Far from tending to become a 
fixed habit,”’ we are told, ‘the sucking 
phase is characteristically limited to 
Its grosser manifestations in infancy 
and, if not unduly thwarted, plays it- 
self out in the natural course of events 
by age 1 or 2. At this time the child’s 
interest in exploring his environment 
is all-important, and his thumb tends 


to be in too constant use to be em- 
ployed long in the mouth. The nor- 
mally developing child voluntarily 
gives up sucking his thumb at this 
time in favor of using it in still more 
satisfying ways, so that in most cases 
the habit will take care of itself.” 
Doctor Levy observed hundreds of 
babies, and in [ Continued on page 38 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 








the Chinese twin garden gods 
who punish me for my sins. They dropped 
in on me today and, doggone it, they’re 
likely to stay. The one that gives me a 
pain in the neck is Mow and the one that 
gives me a pain in the back is Hoe. Yes, 
sir, | mowed the lawn and the garden 
paths and then hoed. July should be dedi- 
cated to the god of hoeing, for ’tis the 
time par excellence to keep right at it. 


py 4 Meet my two old July pests, 





“*No deflation in the compost pile”’ 


Billy, 11—first cousin of the boys—is 
here from Chicago for a visit. Now all 
three of the boys have a great need for 
money, with firecracker and roman-candle 
day just ahead. So I hired Billy and Don- 
ald, 8, by the hour this evening to haul 
weeds and sod to the compost pile. The 
sod came from the superfluous end of a 
path I’ve abolished because it ran right 
into the new iris bed I’m making. 


oy 3 Last Christmas the folks who 


edit Better Homes and Gardens 
sent me a Christmas present—a collection 
of some of the newer varieties of annual 
seeds. Today, from this collection, Ramo- 
na, the new California-poppy, bloomed, 
and such a lovely shade of gorgeous beauty 
I never saw before unless in a snapdragon. 
The satiny frilled cup is golden bronze in- 
side and a coppery rose outside. The plant 
is neat and compact, too. It hardly looks 
like an ordinary California-poppy at all. 


45 There was rain 

this morning, 

so I took advantage of it to 
thin out a good many of 
the annuals. Those I took 
out I planted elsewhere. | 
conjured up new spots 
about the place for filling 
these in—holes in the an- 
nual bed, Scabiosa, or pin- 
cushionflower, in the 
vegetables where the last 
planting of peas had fiz- 
zled, zinnias between the 
beans. Now Maggie will 
have bloom enough for 
cutting without bothering 





**Doctor H. O’Brien, 
P. D. G. of U. S. A.”’ 


the choice flowers in the garden proper. 

But I didn’t try to transplant the Schi- 
zanthus, or butterflyflower, for it’s in 
bloom already and it’s hard to grow and 
harder to transplant. This is the first time 
I have grown it in years. Calliopsis is in 
bloom, too. 


7 Another packet in that Christ- 

mas present was the new nas- 

turtium Golden Gleam. I’ve watched the 

plants that grew like I would a baby, and 

today there was the first bloom. It’s a 

double yellow, somewhat fragrant, and a 
wonderful nasturtium. 

If the grass in a path somewhere gets 
too tall to mow or if you want to trim it 
along the edges hard to reach with the 
mower, use the hedge shears. Get down on 
your knees and cut said grass with said 
shears. It works. You should have seen me 
hopping along on my knees today, snip- 
ping ahead as I went. 


oy v4 This has been 


a day that did 
7 part-Scotch soul good. 
I began the annual job of 
dividing and resetting iris. 
Two years ago I bought 
one each of several newer 
varieties. Now, just think, 
I divided them and have 
anywhere from six to a 
dozen of each. I put five of 
each to a row in the new 
bed I’m making in the gar- 
den and what remained 
went beyond in the propa- 
gating garden for cutting 
purposes. 

I found some traces of rot. This | 
scraped away with a knife and then dis- 
infected. Books say you can disinfect with 
a mercuric-chloride solution or a pink 
solution of potassium permanganate. 
Rubbing the rhizomes with sulphur or 
gypsum is good. A new copper compound 
now on the market is said to be mighty 
fine. As for me, tho I don’t know whether 
the college professors of plant diseases 
would approve, I use a chlorine household 
medicinal disinfectant. I 
put about a tablespoonful 
into half a bucket of water 
and dip my iris in it. 

The two loveliest flowers 
in the garden now are the 
old-fashioned Sweet Laven- 
der—that your grandmoth- 
er used to give a sweet scent 
to the sheets and linen—and 
the brilliant scarlet beebalm 
(Monarda didyma) that 
brings the hummingbirds. 
Alas, the Regale Lilies have 
almost dropped away. They 
stay so short a time, for all 
their glory. There are so 
many other things in bloom. 
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*“*My bald head broiled’ 


The dwarf Campanulas are out now, the 
Carpathian Harebell and the bluebell-of- 
Scotland are both anodding. 


Hut, /3 it was time today to spray 


the roses again. This time I 
mixed up a liquid that contains bordeaux 
mixture for diseases and lead arsenate for 
chewing insects. 

Maggie’s sick and I don’t want to give 
her too big a shock, so don’t tell her that 
when I was supposed to be working at my 
desk this afternoon, what I was really 
doing was making out lists of new iris to 
order—looking up descriptions and prices 
in the new catalogs. I can’t afford them, 
but there are so many newer ones and 


prices are so much lower. 
4 /4% While the household slept I 
tiptoed out in the dewy morn 
to hoe the vegetables a bit, then the peo- 
nies and iris planted last 
year. Both like lots of cul- 
tivating, but according to 
where their roots are, | 
cultivated the peonies deep 
and the iris shallow. 


/5 I'm getting so 

proud of my 

annuals that I gave them a 

treat this morning— 

another square meal of 

commercial plant food 

sprinkled about and light- 
ly cultivated in. 


/o Now must I 
confess a sin. 
Last April, when the time 
was right, I didn’t get a lot of my peren- 
nial seed sowed. I vowed I wouldn’t do it 
late. But as I worked cleaning up around 
the seedframe the fever struck me. So I 
just up and spaded some vacant space, 
raked it well, dumped in a bushel or so of 
peatmoss, ditto of sand, raked both in, 
smoothed—and sowed some perennial 
seeds. 

And the sun did beat fearfully upon my 
old half-bald head. Last April, when the 
pup got hold of my old straw garden hat 
and chewed it to pieces the family laughed 
and laughed, for that old hat was a sight 
as it was. My old winter felt hat is too 
hot, and working without a hat in the sun 
is no laughing matter, for me. 


oY /7 My evergreens, especially the 

arborvitae, have been turning 
a peculiar brown. So this morning I put 
one hand upturned and open under some 
tips. I hit the tips sharply two or three 
times with my other hand, striking them 
against the open palm beneath. I looked 
closely at my palms and with much 
squinting and focusing I could see a mul- 
titude of tiny brown specks. I squinted 
more and I saw [ Continued on page 29 









Aladdin Layer Cake 
(3 eges) Mixing Time: 12 min. Baking Time: 25 min. 
3 cups sifted Swans ¥% cup softened butter 
Down Cake Flour or other shortening 
4 teaspoons baking 3 eggs, well beaten 
powder 1% cups milk 


\% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 
135 cups sugar 


Creamy Chocolate Frosting 


3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
4 tablespoons hot water 
1 egg white, unbeaten 
Dash of salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, melted 













Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, 

_ eenene ——— a vo oa Combine sugar and hot water. Add egg white and 
CERS COUP, TEE, SAS Yaa, SNe & ee beat until thoroughly mixed. Add remaining in- 

mixture, stirring until all flour is dampened. Then : - 

beat vigorously 1 minute. Bake in three greased gredients and beat until blended. Makes enough 

9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 frosting to cover tops and sides of three 9-inch 

minutes. Spread Creamy Chocolate Frosting be- layers. 

tween layers and on top of cake. 














(All measurements are level) 









@ A prize for sities cites ° but you can t 
get cake like this with ordinary flour! 


yo: a special summer cake—a 
hurry-up cake—perfect beyond 
your dreams! 

To look at this simple recipe— you’d 
never believe that a cake made so 
quickly could be—so miraculously fine! 
So deliciously light and tender! 


But make this cake. Use Swans 


flour! Swans Down is dound to give you 
finer texture in every cake you bake... 
in sponge cakes... angel foods. . . but- 
ter cakes too! And Swans Down makes 
your thrifty cake far more delicate 
than many a cake expensive to bake! 


Now—with Swans Down prices so 
low—you’ll want to make every cake 





miss the fascinating Swans Down show 
in the General Foods exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. 


Bargain! . . . Send for this Handy Cake 
Set! Makes perfect baking easier. Sturdy, accurate, 
modern utensils! Set consists of—set of aluminum 
measuring spoons; wooden slotted mixing spoon; wir 
cake tester; aluminum measuring cup; steel spatula; 
heavy square cake pan (tin); patent heavy angel food 











pan (tin); sample package of Swans Down Cake 
j Down Cake Flour, just as the recipe a Swans Down Cake! aon ange of ae Cabs Secrets,” famous Swans 
ywn recipe booklet. / or amazingly low price « 
tells you. And see—see what a marvel Champions use Swans Down—the first $1.00. Or “New Cake Secrets” alone, 10c. 
of texture you'll get! Don’t think fora —_and still the finest cake flour! Every 
minute you'd get anywhere near this year Swans Down cakes sweep the 
, texture if you used ordinary flour. You prizes at state and county fairs from 
' couldn't! coast to coast! Other cakes just can’t 
1 Can flour make such a difference? stand up beside Swans Down per- . 
c Swans Down can—and does! For fection! That’s why more Swans Down Ss a 
, Swans Down is milled from a special is sold than any other cake flour in ae 
: wheat! Wheat with a tender pliable the world! at 7 = ee prefer, we'll pay ar eg a 
° " s Lee Barton, 
gluten—quick to respond to the light Tune in on General Foods Baking Day GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. 
> miy : : . 0 Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin), for which I 
. leavens of your cake mixture. Very dif- —Complete course in home-baking am to receive a copy of “New Cake Secrets.” 
z erent from the tough glutens of wheat conducted every Thursday morning by 0 Eataned is $1.00 for which I am to pensive the 
‘ ° . a - + ¥ complete Swans Down cake set described above 
t from which ordinary flour 1S milled. Frances Lee Barton, famous Swans ($1. 5 at Denver and West; $1 50 in Canada; 
C And what’s more—Swans Down is Down cake-baker. See your local $2.00 elsewhere including U. S. possessions. ) 
. milled 27 times as fine as ordinary — papers for time of broadcast. Don’t Name 
n 
d PO aaa — 
: S D Cake Fl Lae eae p oa 
7 (Fillin completely— print name and address.) If 
d 4 wadans own e our * you live in Canada, address General Foods, Lid., 
9 Cobourg, Ont. (This offer expires July 1, 1934) 
A GENERAL FOODS PRODUCT 
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Three Chairs 
for Your Yard 


THe first chair is rustic, being con- 
structed of tree branches, with the ex- 
ception of the arms, the back, and the 


From Start to Finish 


cement. So a trench 8 inches wide and 
about 26 inches deep was dug around the 
prospective pool (an average spade is 7 
inches wide, so this is not as difficult as it 
sounds). We were careful to have the 
sides straight. 


Ir IS necessary to have some sort of wire 
reinforcement in the center of the cement 
in the walls and floor so frost will not 
crack the walls. We happened to have 
some old heavy wire screening which we 
used for this purpose. Woven reinforce- 
ment wire can be obtained, tho it seems 
that any strong wire netting that you 
might have or can get at the local hard- 
ware store would do. We stood this wire 
up in the center of the trench all the way 
around, left it for the moment, and started 
to mix the cement. 

We borrowed a metal wheelbarrow and 
shovel, cleared the bluestone from a place 
in the drive, and set to work, using 1 part 
cement, 2 parts sharp sand, and 3 parts 
gravel. It is quite important, we were 
told, to mix the dry ingredients thoroly 
with a large hoe before adding water. This 
we did. We mixed rather small quantities 
at a time, using 1 bag of cement and pro- 
portionate amounts of sand and gravel. 
We used an ordinary scrub pail as a meas- 
ure. Then we added water with a hose, 
slowly working our mixture as we did so. 


4 E ADDED water and mixed the ce- 
ment until it became a consistency that 
just wouldn’t run, then filled the wheel- 
barrow and stirred in a little more water 
until it was like very thick gruel. This 
mixture we shoveled into the trench, keep- 
ing the wire in the middle, and tamping it 
down with a heavy stick to prevent air 
holes as it went in. We filled the trench to 
about 3 inches below the ground level, 
leaving room for flat stones which we 
planned to cement around the top, over 
which various Sedums could spread. We 
put wet burlap bags over the top of our 
cement wall, and these we kept damp with 
the hose for three or four days. 

To avoid the danger of its cracking 
when dry, cement needs to be kept wet 
until it hardens. When we removed the 
bags we had a little trench full of cement 


seat portion, which are 34-inch boards. 
The legs, the standards for the back, and 
the supporting pieces should be 3 inches 
in diameter, the other members 2 inches. 
The joint where the supporting piece 
meets the leg is bolted as shown in Detail. 
A. The other joints are made as shown in 
Detail B and secured with a nail or screw. 

The second chair is morg adaptable to 
porch use; however, if you wish to use it 
on the lawn, pieces should be nailed to the 


the depth and thickness of the walls of 
the pool with an island of dirt in the mid- 
dle which would eventually be dug out 
to form the pool. 

The next step was to dig out that is- 
land. That was the thrilling part, for with 
an actual hole, it began to seem like a 
pool, and our enthusiasm knew no bounds. 
My husband seemed to have quite for- 
gotten his sighs of the previous winter. 
Our weekends were the times when we 
worked on our pool. 


\ E. MADE the bottom 3 inches lower 
in one corner and the rest of the bottom 
slope evenly towards that corner. This 
made it easier to siphon. A carpenter’s 
level and some sticks and string helped 
us accomplish this. Some of the dirt from 
the middle clung to the outside walls, so 
we let it dry a couple of days and using a 
heavy wire brush we got it off easily. We 
mixed the cement in the same way for 
the bottom as the walls. Just before it was 
laid we dampened the lower part of the 
walls along where the floor would join it 
with a large whitewash brush and water. 
This was to keep the already dry cement 
in the walls from absorbing all the water 
from that that would presently be put on 
the bottom, and we avoided the danger of 
cracks in the corners that way. We made 
the bottom 3 inches deep. When half of 
the cement was on the bottom we laid 
down the reinforcing wire, then poured 
the rest of the cement on top, being care- 
ful to keep the same slope. Wet burlap 
bags were kept on the bottom a couple of 
days, and then it had another day to be- 
come thoroly dry before we were ready to 
proceed. 


Now a final coat of smooth cement had 
to go on the walls and bottom. For this 
we mixed 1 part cement to 3 parts sand, 
and we screened the sand to make the 
mixture smooth and get rid of any stray 
pieces of gravel in it. We have a friend 
whose pool needs frequent repairing be- 
cause of mysterious leaks that threaten 
to strand her favorite goldfish on quite 
dry land now and then, so to be extra sure 
we would avoid that catastrophe we de- 
cided to put in waterproofing. 
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leg bottoms to prevent the legs from sink- 
ing into the ground. The joining is similar 
to that in the first chair, and a coat of 
varnish should be applied. 

The third chair is made entirely of 
34-inch boards and all the joints are 
fastened with nails. This chair can be 
finished by applying a coat of varnish or 
painting it a soft green.—H. M. Flemming, 
Better Homes and Gardens’ Toolcraft De- 
partment Editor. 


| Continued from page 16 | 


And so into this dry mixture we added 
water with the waterproofing paste al- 
ready dissolved in it. We mixed this about 
the consistency of plaster and applied it 
with a mason’s trowel, wetting the sides 
and bottom with the large brush first as we 
went along. We put this final coat on as 
smoothly as possible, and rather thinly, 
being quite sure to cover the surface, how- 
ever, and paying particular attention to 
the part where the bottom joined the sides. 

The hose, of course, provides an excel- 
lent way to fill and empty a pool. I said 
before we decided not to bother with a 
drain. 


Or COURSE, there are many kinds of 
pools and endless different ways to build 
them. This happens to be the way which 
we found very successful and permanent, 
which keeps fish and perennial lilies all 
winter, and doesn’t leak or crack with 
frost and ice. And it required no previous 
knowledge or skill to build. 

What a joy and satisfaction our pool is 
all summer. In the spring the daffodils 
among the rocks and around the edge are 
lovely, mirrored in its depths all summer. 
Until frost we have lilies—and the rock 
plants around the edge have increased and 
spread amazingly. 


Materials and Cost 


25 feet of 2-foot coarse screening 


8 bags of portland cement $5.60 
34 yards of sharp building sand. 3.00 
114 yards of %-inch gravel 6.00 
i can waterproofing compound 
$14.60 
Time Bill 
To dig trench hrs. 


Ce 
To fillintrench . . . . . 6 
To dig out middle . . . . § 
To brush sides with steel brush . 
To cement floor ; 
Final coat on sides and floor 
To cement stones on top . 














Light and Heat | 


Instantly! ~~ 


In the same way...Food 
either acts S-l-o-w-l-y 
or Quickly... 


coaxed fire from their crude imple- 

ments. As the dry stick was twirled 
in its notch, the friction caused heat. Then 
followed a smoky, smouldering combus- 
tion and...FLAME! 

Today how different! A flick of a match 
and INSTANTLY flares forth the fire we need. 
Quick, convenient, indispensable! Each 
little match imprisons a wealth of light and 
heat...at our command, its flame bursts 

’ forth to serve us. 

Curiously enough, the “Miracle of the 
Match” quite clearly demonstrates what 
also happens when we wisely select quick- 
acting foods to give us INSTANT energy. For 
there is just as great a difference between 
“slow-burning foods” and foods which give 
us quick energy as between the old fire- 
making implements and the modern match. 

The impulse which governs all physical 
and mental activity is energy. Whatever 
we do demands energy. Even in sleep our 
bodies expend energy. Energy is the main- 


G conse’ tre so slowly...the savages 








Iced Tea sweetened 
with Karo is deli- 
cious and refreshing 
...@ cooling, ener- 
gizing beverage. 


Karo gives a new, 
delicious flavor to 
Sresh fruits. Enjoy 
it with fruit cock- 
tails, salads. 


























A 
vo, 
> ry 
' Here is mus- 
cular activ- 
> ity charted. 
Now..Afteradash As energy is 
of quick - actin expended, re- 
Karo givesafres flex muscle 
supply of muscle action dimin- 
sugar. . notice the ishes .. . un- 
quickening of ac- til complete 
tivity .. energy is Satique takes 
restored, place. 


spring of activity. To keep our systems 
supplied with this vital energy, we need 
QUICK-ACTING CAR-BO-HY-DRATES. 


What Are 
“‘Quick-Acting Carbohydrates’’? 


In plain language, “quick-acting carbohy- 
drates” are to the body what high-speed 
gasoline is to a motor. 

To provide an abundance of these QUICK- 
ACTING CARBOHYDRATES we must eat or 
drink a food which contains them in con- 
centrated form. Fortunately, these quick- 
acting carbohydrates are the most easily 


> 


Medical authorities 
recognize Karo as 
an ideal food for 
infants...Ask your 
doctor about it. 


Satisfy youngsters 
between-meal hun- 
ger with Karo on 
sliced bread...quick 
energy. 






digested of ail carbohydrates. In fact, they 
are readily digested, transformed into body 
sugar and utilized by every nerve, muscle, 
gland and tissue in the body. 

Karo Syrup is this kind of quick-acting 
carbohydrate. In Karo Syrup is an abun- 
dance of Dextrose, the normal blood sugar 
of the human system. Immediately Karo 
reaches the stomach, its remarkable ener- 
gizing elements are utilized in the quick 
revival of poor circulation, of fatigued 
nerves, of flagging muscles. 

In recent years, the medical profession 
has discovered these facts about Karo 
Syrup. As a result, Karo is widely recom- 
mended for infant feeding, for growing 
children who need just the kind of quick- 
acting energy Karo supplies and for active 
men and women. 

“Throughout Infancy and Childhood... 
from Childhood to Old Age” covers the 
entire range of Karo’s contribution to the 
health and vigor of human life. 

Every grocery store in America sells Karo 
Syrup. It is delicious in flavor and very 
economical in price. Below are several of 
the many, many ways, Karo Syrup can 
...and should...be served as a daily ration. 

Both Red Label and Blue Label Karo are 
equally effective in quick-acting results. 
Karo Syrup is rich in Dextrins, Maltose 
and Dextrose. 





“The Miracle of the 
Match’ ’is a startling 
book which tells you 
in simple language 
why quick - acting 
KaroSyrup gives in- 2s 
stant energy... also a 
dozens of new reci 
pes forserving Karo 
in many delicious 
ways. 











As adelicious sauce 
Sor desserts, Karo 
improves flavor and 
adds quick energy 
value. 


Write to: CORN 
Propucts REFINING 
Company, Dept.Be-7, 

P.O. Box 171, 
Trinity Sta. New York 
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Amazing new 
‘ice cream 
d recipes! 


EVERYONE who tries these new reci- 
pes is amazed! As few as 3 ingredients. 
NO cooking. Only 1 stirring. Only 1 
cupof cream used. Yet you getcreamy- 
smooth, perfect ice cream! NO ice- 
splinters! NO chance of failure! 


Send for the FREE recipe booklet 
today. A whole rotogravure picture- 
book of magic short-cuts to delicious, 
economical ice creams! Also refriger- 
ator pies! Refrigerator cakes! Frozen 
specialties! Magic ice cream sauce! | 
Magic cookies! Mail the coupon. 


FREE! 


THE BORDEN Company, Dept. 245, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me—FREE—your new recipe book. 





Automatic Refrigerator 
Recipe Book! 





Name. 








Address__ 








State 
(Print name and address plainly) 


City 
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Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 








ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





STRAWBERRY PUNCH 


CrusH 2 quarts of strawberries and 
pour over them 3 quarts of cold water. Set 
in the refrigerator for 3 hours, then strain 
thru a cheese-cloth bag, pressing hard. 
Add the strained juice of 2 lemons, and 
2 cupfuls of sugar. Stir until the sugar is 
dissolved and return to the refrigerator 
until ready to serve. 

Brush top part of tall goblets on the in- 
side with egg white, then roll in powdered 
sugar. This gives the glass the appearance 
of being frosted and makes your drink 
seem even more appetizing and cooling. 
Fill each half-way to the brim with finely 
cracked ice before pouring in the straw- 
berry juice.—A. E. McC., Kentucky. 


| CASSEROLE OF GREEN PEAS AND 


ASPARAGUS 
(Serves 6 to 8) 
4 slices of bacon diced 
2 cupfuls of well-seasoned white sauce 
11% cupfuls of fresh-cooked asparagus 
1}4 cupfuls of fresh-cooked peas 
4 cupfuls of seasoned mashed potatoes 
Brown the bacon in a skillet. Prepare 
the white sauce. In a greased casserole ar- 
range in alternate layers the peas and 
asparagus. Add the browned bacon and 2 
tablespoonfuls of the fat to the white 
sauce and pour it over the vegetables. 
Cover the top with the potatoes and bake 
in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 20 min- 
utes.—Mrs. G. W. S., Illinois. 


GRAHAM NUTBREAD 
(7 loaf) 

The Tasting-Test Kitchen suggests that 
you also serve this delicious cake-like 
bread as a simple dessert for summer days 
—maybe with fruit accompanying: 

1 cupful of molasses or strained honey 

l6 cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 

1 cupful of milk 

2 cupfuls of graham flour 

¥6 cupful of general-purpose flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium-phos- 

phate baking powder, or 


2 teaspoonfuls of combination-type baking 
powder 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cuptul of broken nutmeats or chopped 
raisins 
Place the molasses or honey, sugar, and 
shortening in a bowl and beat thoroly. 
Add the milk and stir, then add the gra- 
ham flour and the general-purpose flour, 
which has been sifted with the baking 
powder and salt. Fold in the nutmeats and 
stir only until mixed. Place in a greased 
loaf pan and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 1 hour.—Mrs. B. McC., 


lowa. 


PIN-GIN PUNCH 
(Serves 12) 

11% cupfuls of sugar 

2 cupfuls of water 

2 cupfuls of grapefruit juice 

2 cupfuls of orange juice 

2 cupfuls of shredded pineapple or pineapple 

uice 

2 oie (about 12 ounces each) of ginger ale 

Sprigs of fresh mint 

Crushed ice 

Boil the sugar and water to a thin sirup. 
Cool and combine with the remaining in- 

redients. Fill glasses or punch bowl half 

ful of cracked ice and add the fruit-juice 
mixture.—Mrs. S. L., Maryland. 


CANTALOUPE ISLAND DESSERT 


A New York reader suggests this re- 
freshing combination for an appetizer 
first-course or a dessert on sultry summer 
days. “It resembles a desert island with a 
lone tree perched in the center of towering 
rocks,” a guest exclaimed—hence the 
name. 

Slice chilled cantaloupes, crosswise 
without paring, into 14-inch slices. Re- 
move the seeds and pare. Place one slice 
on each serving plate and fill with chilled 
blackberries. Tuck a sprig of mint in 
each mound of berries and serve at once. 
Other fresh or canned fruits may be used 
in place of the blackberries, as for instance, 
raspberries, strawberries, and the canned 
salad-fruit mixtures.—Miss E. H., N. Y. 





NEW RECIPES FOR YOUR LIFETIME COOK BOOK 


Send for Them Today 


e New Cake Secrets. See page 23 

e The Miracle of the Match. See page 25 

e Recipe Booklet. See page 26 

e 45 Recipes. See page 30 

e@ 57 Unusual Ways to Serve Spaghetti. See page 33 
e Approved Canning Methods. See page 38 


e@ Recipe Booklet. See page 42 





for QUICK 
REFERENCE 


Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to the companies offering them. 


Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book to file 
and index favorite recipes from these recipe booklets. 























JELLIED SALMON 
(Serves 6) 


114 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
sa cupful of cold water 
upfuls of ong water 


‘ od lespoonfuls of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

1 No. 1 can of red salmon 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

14 cupful of diced celery 

2 tablespoonfuls of shredded green pepper 
6 stuffed olives cut into halves lengthwise 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Add the boiling water and stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the 
lemon juice, sugar, and salt, and pour a 
portion of the gelatine mixture into a 
large mold. Set in a pan of cracked ice 
and water until firm, then arrange the sal- 
mon in one piece in the center. 

If salmon from an oblong can is used, it 
looks very pretty left whole. Arrange the 
eggs cut into slices or quarters, the celery, 
green pepper, and olives artistically around 
the salmon and pour over the remaining 
gelatine. Chill until firm. When ready to 
serve, turn out on a platter and garnish 
with slices of cucumber, mayonnaise, and 
radish roses. Small mounds of potato | 
salad may be placed at intervals around | 
the salmon mold.—Miss V. W., Arkansas. 





SOUR-CREAM CAKE 


1 cupful of sour cream 


1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 eggs 


11% cupfuls of cake flour 

1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 

¥6 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 cupful of raisins 

6 cupful of nutmeats 





Whip the sour cream with the soda | 
until stiff and add the sugar. Separate the | 
eggs, beat in the egg yolks and flour, which | 
has been sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. Then add the spices, raisins, 
and nuts, and lastly, fold in the egg whites 
beaten stiff. Turn into a greased loaf pan 
measuring 9 by g inches. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees) until done, 30 
to 35 minutes. Frost with 7-minute icing. 
—Mrs. A. R.C., Wisconsin. 


CHEESE PASTRY 


This is the way I serve cheese with my 
pies: I make a regular pie with a tart 
filling, green apple or rhubarb or goose- 
berry, then mix a generous half-cupful of 
grated cheese into the dough for the upper 
crust, roll out and bake in the usual man- 
ner. This is truly delicious and always a 
surprise.—Mrs.F. S., California. 





Send in your favorite recipes now for 
winter dishes. One dollar will be paid for 
each one published in the magazine. 

THE EDITORS. 
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Why doesn’t a saucer 
lose its gleam? 


AND WHAT HAS THAT TO DO 
WITH BRIGHTER CLOTHES? 


payee at one of your own shining sau- 
cers. It’s smooth. When you wash 
it, the dirt rolls off. 

If clothes were only like your saucers! 
But they’re not. Threads form hundreds 
of hiding places for dirt to stick fast. 


It’s this clinging dirt that, in spite 
of hard rubbing, often leaves clothes a 
disappointing gray. 

But not if you use Fels-Naptha! For 
Fels-Naptha contains an added dirt- 
loosener—naptha. Plenty of it. Work- 
ing hand-in-hand with the good golden 
soap, this naptha makes stubborn dirt 
let go. Your clothes come from the tub 


clean. No hard rubbing needed either. 


Because clothes washed with 
Fels-Naptha are so clean, they’re sweet- 
smelling, bright. Clothes last longer. 
And the soothing glycerine in 
Fels-Naptha helps keep your hands nice. 


Fels-Naptha washes beautifully 
whether you soak or boil—whether you 
use tub or machine; hot, lukewarm or 
cool water. Put Fels-Naptha on your 
next grocery order. With Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help, your clothes will be forever 
free of that “fourth-washday grayness.” 
Instead, they'll always be as bright as 
your brightest saucer. 











© 1933, FELS 4 CO. 
> y B.H.-7-33 
THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip Fels-Naptha 
into tub or machine by using one of your handy chippers instead of 
just an ordinary kitchen knife. I'd like to try the chipper, so I 
enclose 3¢ in stamps to help cover postage. Send the sample bar, too. 
Name. — 
Street — 
(ity State a 
(Please print name and address completely) 
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DON | 


TURN UP YOUR NOSE 
WHEN YOU USE 


NEW DRANO 


——— 
> 





it gives off no offensive fumes 
... M0 disagreeable odor 


No wonder women are 
calling New Drano the 
“old stand-by !’’ They can 
stand right over it while it 
does its work. It gives off 
no offensive odors to annoy 
the nose. No irritating 
fumes to rasp the throat. 
Yet New Drano is faster— 
more efficient. It concen- 
trates its vigorous action 
down in the bottom of the 
drain—but does not send 
mucky foam up into the 
sink or bowl. New Drano is 
a scientific achievement— 
the result of ten years of 
costly laboratory research. 
Get New Draino anywhere 
(remember, it’s packed in 
the same familiar can), 
at no increase in cost. Use 
New Drano everywhere to 
keep drains clean, clear, 
fast-flowing. The Drackett 
Chemical Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Drano 
CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 


2S SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSCS KC SKE eee eee eee eee ewww eS 
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‘It’s Fun 











| certificate and button, 


to Furnish Gardens 


[ Continued from page 78 | 


“Yes, this fence made of saplings closely 
wired together is a neat and attractive 
kind of rustic fence that looks well with 
almost any kind of planting. Of natural 
brown, it is so inconspicuous that it melts 
into the background and becomes a part 
of the shrubbery planting. A plain, wood- 

en-paneled fence stained brown or creo- 
soted would also be fitting to this informal 
English home.” 


As WE walk down the winding paths of 
the naturalistic hillside garden, we come 
upon a rustic wooden bench placed on 
level ground beneath a big tree. 

“There! Now that rustic bench really 
belongs, in this garden!” exclaims one of 
our Junior Gardeners who is becoming 
very observant. 

“Yes, indeed,” agrees Cousin Marion. 
“See how well it fits into its woodland 
setting of native shrubs, trees, and ferns. 
A painted white bench or fancy stone seat 
in this woodland garden would look as 
much out of place as a man in adress suit, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Notice, too, that this rustic bench is 
perfectly level. Have you ever been in a 

garden where the seat was carelessly 
Saced on such sloping ground that no one 
could possibly sit on it comfortably? And 
how queer and uninviting it looks in such 
a tilting position.” 

“But what do you do if all your ground 
slopes, Cousin Marion?” asks a Junior 
Gardener. 

“Either fill in and level the spot where 
you want to place your seat, or firmly place 
enough flat stones or bricks under the low 
end to make it steady and level. These can 
then be hidden with a planting of ferns, 
myrtle, spurge, or some low greenery.” 

“My, but this is a big woodland gar 
den!” exclaims Bob. ““What kind of fence 
does it have, Cousin Marion? 
many shrubs I can’t see any.” 

“Notice here that a strong, closely-wov- 
en mesh wire fence has been used. This 
kind of fence is less expensive to buy in 
the large quantity that is necessary for 


such a big garden. Besides, it is excellent 


for supporting the twining vines.” 


« 
This has been as much fun as shopping 
for home furniture, Cousin Marion,” ex- 
claim two of our Junior Gardeners who 
have been studying home decoration in 
their Girl Scout and Camp Fire groups. 

I think it would be fun if every one of 
my Junior Gardeners this month would 
see how many pictures he can find of gar- 
den, fences, gates, pergolas, and seats. He 
can cut these out and paste them in his 
garden book with the sketches that he 
makes of those seen on his garden tour. 

In the June, 1933, issue of Better Homes 
and Gardens you will find little sketches of 

garden gates all thru the magazine. 


WouLDN’T you and your playmates 
like to join in our Junior Garden Club fun? 
Just write me a letter and I will enroll you 
as members. If you want a membership 


3-cent stamp. 

We have some jolly good times ahead 
of us. Join us now and be one of our first 
one-half million members! 


There are so 


please inclose a | 





Gives INSTANT Relief 


Be careful how you treat 
corns! Old-time methods 
are dangerous—they don’t 
remove the cause and can’t 
proventonsnenetingnety? 

o get safe, sure, instant | corms and risk 
relief, use Dr. Scholl’s L®!00d-poisoning! 
Zino-pads. These thin, soothing, healing 
= end the cause-friction and ] pressure— 
»y cushioning and protecting the sore 
spot, and keep you rid of corns. They 
heal sore toes over night; make new ortight 
shoes comfortable; prevent blisters. Used. 
with the separate Medicated Disks, in- 
cluded at no extra cost, 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 


Quickly Remove 
Corns and Callouses 


Made in special sizes and 
shapes for Corns, Cal- 
louses, Bunions and Soft 
Corns between the toes. 
Get a box today. On sale 
at all drug, department 
and shoe stores. For 
every foot trouble there 
is a specific Dr. Scholl 
Appliance or Remedy. 


Dr Scholls 


Zino- 


Put one 10-pa pain is ds 








Don't cut your 











CALLOUSES 














Complete Garden Protection 


POMO - GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 


- 
The Only —=- 


ALL-IN-ONE 
LEAF GREEN 


Dust or Spray 


KILLS INSECTS, PREVENTS DISEASE 


ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE US 
1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dusting 
Gun (Complete Outfit) $2 — 1 Ib. can of Pomo-Green 
with Nicotine 75¢—5 lbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine 
$3—WNiegere One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. C Middleport, N. Y. 





























SEDUMS-—15 KINDS, $3.00 


Sempervivums, 15 kinds, $3.00; Hardy Dwarf Rock 
Plants, 15 kinds, $3.00; Hardy Cactus, 10 kinds, 
$3.00. All for $10.00. Labeled—Unusual Booklet 10c. 
STRECKER’S 508 St. Paul St., ROCHESTER, Ni. Y. 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


| Continued from page 22 


that these specks moved. Sure enough— 
those evergreens have red spiders. 

There are at least a dozen different 
methods recommended, all of merit and 
none entirely successful. You can spray 
with 1 pound of glue dissolved in Io gal- 
lons of water. Washing with a strong spray 
of water will help some. I loaded up the 
trusty dust gun with dusting sulphur and 
dusted every evergreen where I could find 
the spiders. 


The California-poppies and the Blue- 


eyed African-daisies had gone to sleep, but 
the four-o’clocks were having a party. We 
saw that both the blue annual Anchusas 
and their cousins the blue Cynoglossums, 
or Chinese Forget-me-nots, that look so 
much like them, are coming out. We could 
spy some bloom on the little dwarfish 
strawflower Acroclinium. 


The heat broiled my old half- 

bald head something fright- 
ful as I dug, divided and reset more iris. I 
found a few iris borers—blamed cusses. | 
hunted them out, dug them out with my 
trusty barlow knife, and made _ borer 
mincemeat. The borers really aren’t so 
bad, but the rot gets in the holes they leave 
and that plays hob. 

There are any number of new things in 
bloom; for instance, the blue and white 
Chinese Delphiniums make a brave show. 
These grow readily from seed and bloom 
after other delphiniums are spent. They 
are dwarf, ranging from 1 to 2 feet. My 


old favorites, the annual Gaillardias in | 


yellows, reds, and mixed colors, are here. 
I must say that the great masses of color 
made by the annuals are welcome. 











20 The new iris I ordered came | 
today. So I have to make my 


new bed at the rear of the garden larger. 
First I spaded and raked. Then I gave the 
surface a light application of commercial 
plant food—which is rank heresy to some 


folks—and raked it in. Then | covered | 


the ground with gypsum until it was white | 


all over and raked this in too. 

This gypsum, or landplaster, which I 
buy by the bag at the seedstore, is a high 
grade of powdered lime. Iris likes a lime 
soil. Then, too, the gypsum seems to have 
some effect in preventing the rot. 

It was so hot that right in the midst of 
work I just up and quit, went down to 
Clintonville and bought me a new garden 
panama for 65 cents—a new edition of the 
kind I’ve been wearing for years. 





“Charge it to the heat” 





Ive saved 3 


for a Rainy Day 
.. on tooth paste alone 


“< AYBE you think I’m not glad I changed to 
Listerine Tooth Paste! 


“It’s worked wonders for my teeth. They used to be 
cloudy and dull. Now you can see how white and spar- 
kling they are. My gums are firmer, too, and my whole 
mouth feels swell! I’ve never found anything at any 
price that I liked so well, or gave such good results. 

“And speaking of price, Listerine Tooth Paste has 
saved me about $3, and I’ve used it only a year. You see, 
it costs a quarter, and the difference between that and 
forty or fifty cents may look small, but it mounts up. 

“That old saying about saving for a rainy day has a 
new meaning for me. It had already been raining for a 
couple of years before I woke up, but believe me, I’ve 
learned to watch the small items now. I’m darned glad 
to save $3 on my tooth paste—especially when I prefer 
Listerine Tooth Paste anyway!” 

oe - * 
Smile into your mirror. Examine your teeth. If they are 
yellowish or lack luster, change to Listerine Tooth Paste 
for a few days. Then look at the reflection of your teeth 
in the glass again. The difference you will see there will 
be almost unbelievable. 

Tobacco stains and all other discoloration will be 
gone. Your teeth will be whiter than you ever thought 
possible. They will look “alive” —sparkling with high- 
lights, glistening with cleanliness. 

Try Listerine Tooth Paste today. You will like the 
taste, and your teeth and gums will be greatly benefited. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


25¢ 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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“Come on over and see my big 
bargain in Pyrex Ware. No, I’m 
not fooling! You can get a 10- 
piece set for $2.95. And indi- 
vidual pieces from 5¢ up!’’ 


“Don’t think of buying ordinary 
pots and pans now. Food cooks 
more evenly in Pyrex Ware. You 
can see when it’s done. And 
no extra pots and pans toscrub.”” 


NEXT DAY—“You’re right, 


Ethel. It’s just too lovely and 
sparkling! And I can afford to 
buy all | want at these prices.’” 





All Pyrex Ware carries a 2-year replace- 
ment guarantee against breakage from 


oven heat or refrigerator cold. 
OVEN 


PYREX ware 


Trade-Mark *‘PYREX’’ Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





FREE...RECIPE BOX. 45 recipes with correct cook- 
ing temperatures; suggested menus; and how to save 
money, energy and gas by cooking i in Pyrex Ware. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 3607, Corning, N. Y. 


Name 





(Please print name) 


Address __ 


““Pyrex’’ is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates their brand of resistant glass. 
These prices in effect in the United States only 
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| We Had a Lot of Fun 
| Doing It Over! 


| tie-backs. 
| from sheet tin and enameled white. 


| flowers. 


[ Continued from page 1¢ | 


on the floor lamp as it had on the bed, 
particularly after we had discarded the 
orginal parchment lampshade and re- 
placed it with a more suitable one. First 
we designed, of the proper proportions, a 
shade, which was easily made of heavy 
iron wire and solder. It was covered with 
the same flowered material used on the 
chair, and a white dotted swiss ruffle 
around the bottom gives it a quaintly 
naive air. The remainder of this material 


was used to cover the padded top of the 


comfort box, and a plain blue flounce was 
thumb-tacked around the sides. 


Vi HILE we were still trying to design a 


bedspread appropriate for the remodeled | 


bed, which had neither sides nor foot- 
boards, imagine our surprise and delight 
to find that we had won in a raffle a 
stunning handmade blue and white patch- 
work quilt. This indeed was an unhoped- 
for piece of luck, as all it needed was a deep 
white flounce to make it into a perfect 
bedspread for our four-poster. 

With so much blue in the north room, 
we decided that the light must come thru 
pink curtains. I had wanted white-dotted 
Swiss curtains and pink draperies; but 
when I found that the cost of having both 

was prohibitive, I planned to combine the 
two materials to produce much the same 
effect. I made floor-length draperies of a 
delicate pink broadcloth, costing 10 cents 
a yard, and put a s-inch ruffle of white- 
dotted Swiss on each. The two curtains 
meet in the middle of each window and 
are held back rather high up by stiff white 
These curtain-holders I cut 
They 
were then bent double and one end se- 
curely nailed to the woodwork. With this 
kind of holder the curtain may be draped 
easily and gracefully, is held firmly, and 
the effect is fresh and charming. 


In SUCH a light, bright room our old 
tan window shades were a decided misfit. 
New white ones at a cost of $9.75 were 
quite out of the question with our $40 


budget. I finally hit upon the idea of mak- | 


ing the shades myself out of white oil- 
cloth, using the old rollers and sticks. 
They have proved to be very satisfactory 
and are very easy to keep clean. To add to 








their charm, at the bottom of each shade | 


I painted a row of pink, blue, and yellow 
Each shade is different and the 
ruffed curtains make delightful frames 
for these little flower gardens when the 
shades are partly drawn. 


I HAD always wanted a dressing table. 
We had no table we could use for this pur- 
pose, but there were plenty of old boards in 
the garage and from these we contrived a 
set of shelves with a curved top. The skirt 
was then made from the remainder of the 
curtain material and thumb-tacked to the 


table top. Instead of having a piece of 
glass made to fit the top, we cut a piece of 
corrugated cardboard the same | 


heavy 
shade and covered it with white oilcloth. 
This was laid on top of the table. 
nicely matches the window shades and 
goes perfectly with the rest of the furni- 
ture. 

We had at an earlier date removed the 


. mirror from an old bird’s-eye maple prin- 


It | 





You here again!" 


Firas TORMENT 
your dog. They often cause serious skin troubles. 
They carry worms’ eggs that may infest your dog 
with worms. 

You can positively free your dog of all fleas with 
either “SERGEANT’S SkKIP- FLEA Soar” or “Ser- 
GEANT’S Skip-FLEA Powper.”’ These products also 
kill lice and ticks. 
“Sxrp-FLEA Powper”’ 
It kills them, quickly. 
extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


we urge you to write today 
for a free copy of “‘SrEr- 


doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
Sold in standard, and big 


For your dog’s sake, 








ae 5 GEANT’s Doc Book’”’ on 
Feep Your the care of dogs and 
Doc on treatment of their dis- 
“SERGEANT’S Doc eases. Containsa 
Foop” “Symptom Chart’ that 
lis @ ‘4 ~ what 
It contains Fresh -_ a “~ plence hat 
Beef, which he ails your cog. a may 
e save his life. Full of 
must have for information essential to 
Strength, Health cbse aan: | 
and Stamina. every dog owner who 
really cares about his 








dog’s health. 


Our veterinarian will advise you without cost 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1163 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
In Canada, address: Sergeant’s 
Dog Medicines, Ltd., Toronto 


Sergeant’ 


DOG MEDICINES 
"A medicine for every dog ailment” 












An TROL kills the queen and 
whole ant family right in the nest 
..the only way to get lasting relief. 
Safe around children or pets, 
= sure, inexpensive 
.-proved in a million homes. 7 
GetitatNEW LOW PRICES now 
from drug, seed, hardware stores. 
Write, Antrol, Dept.32, 651 lm- 
perial St., Los Angeles, for 


free pamphlet on pest Sz 


control. 


, 









True—no hotel can equal 
home— 


but when you arein Chicago you will find 
Hotel Pearson an attractive substitute. 
You will enjoy the ever-present atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement—here is 
every nicety in appointment to make you 
securely happy and comfortable. An ideal 
loc: ation—and most attractive rates. Please 


-, East of Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO 
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cess dresser to convert it into a chest of 
drawers for another room. This mirror 
we brought down from the attic and 
painted its frame white. Then I painted 
on the glass itself a garland of flowers 
matching those on the wallpaper. A little 
spray of the same flowers was also painted 
on the back of the white dressing-table 
chair, for the seat of which I made a white 
padded cushion with appliquéd flowers 
in pastel shades. 

The lamps for the dressing table 1 made 
myself. Two 49-cent vases Toa a bargain 
basement were filled with sand and clay 
and light sockets secured in the tops. They 
were then painted entirely white and 
small pink and blue flowers painted on 
later. After making the lamp shade for 
the standing lamp I found it a compara- 
tively easy matter to fashion shades to my 
liking for these lamps. These are of pink 
silk with ruffles of white-dotted swiss. 


List of Expenses 





i Se EE a $ 4.70 
Labor for papering.............. 10.00 
Labor for painting woodwork.... 6.00 
Paint for woodwork and furniture. 3.00 
Perera .60 
Wire for lampshades............ .10 
Solder for lampshades........... .10 
Tin for curtain holders.......... 30 
I ga, 5% oaks Fdlara's o's 25 
WO IID, Sie sesiccecsas .98 
I Se A So ae acne» 0 .20 
Cotton cord for mirrors......... .78 
Oilcloth for shades and dressing 
eR RIES Se ea aa 3.15 
Blue percale at 17 cents......... 1.19 
Flowered percale at 17 cents..... .68 
Pink broadcloth at 10 cents...... 1.85 
Dotted swiss at 69 cents....... yn 
ne 1.96 
Chances on bedspread........... 1.00 
(is Co re eee $40.53 








Berrer HOMES AND GAR- 
DENS’ complete Baby-Health Ser- , 
vice has been prepared by Mrs. 
Gladys Denny Shultz, child-care 
and -training director of the mag- 
azine, with the help of a well-known 
pediatrician. It is offered in two 
courses: 

Course I includes prenatal infor- 
mation. 

Course II gives complete infor- 
mation on the care of the baby from 
birth to 6 years of age, sent to the 
mother in periodic letters. 

We shall be glad to send you a de- 
tailed outline of the Service. Write 
to Baby-Health Service, 5807 Mere- 
dith Building, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, and inclose a 
3-cent stamp for our reply. 


The Gditeen 
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—AND | HAVE A BIG 
WASH TO DO! HOW! 
DREAD THAT BOILING 
AND SCRUBBING 













THE WEATHER MAN 
SAYS TODAY WILL 
BE THE HOTTEST 


DAY OF THE 
MONTH 


























BETTER NOT DO 







(T TODAY, NO, | NEED THE 
MARGE. CAN'T CLOTHES 
YOU PUT BUT | HAVE 





IT OFF ? 






























HELLO — KATE? THIS IS ) 
MARGE WHATS THE 
NAME OF THAT SOAP YOU 
SAID SAVES SCRUBBING 
AND BOILING? 











RINSO! IT 
GETS CLOTHES 
4 OR5 SHADES 
WHITER JUST 
BY SOAKING 










































| USED RINSO TODAY. 
AND | GOT THE 

WHITEST WASH 

EVER —WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING OR 
BOILING! | FEEL 
COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER! 
















HOW DO YOU 
KEEP YOUR 
















ON WASHDAY ? 
MINE'S LIKE 
AN OVEN 















Clothes washed this 
way last much longer 


-+- you save lots of money! 


Wr scrub clothes these sweltering days 
—why boil them and fill up the kitchen 
with steam? Keep comfortable — keep cool! Just 
soak the clothes in creamy Rinso suds, and 
they'll come 4 or 5 shades whiter — safely. 

In fact, clothes washed the gentle, “scrub- 
less” Rinso way last 2 or 3times longer. You'll 
save lots of money! Your colored clothes 
will stay bright and fresh. You'll save your 
strength — save your hands, too. 

Cup for cup, Rinso gives twice as much 
suds as lightweight, puffed-up soaps. The 
home-making experts of 316 leading news- 
papers— the makers of 40 famous washers 
—recommend Rinso. Wonderful for dishes 
and all cleaning. Try it! 











It’s safe for your finest 
cottons and linens 
—white or colors 
















? sizes 
most women 


buy the large 
package 





The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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No HoME can be really modern, really pleas- 
ant without smart, efficient bathrooms. Now 
is the time to set your house in order. To 
make those small, simple changes that will 
bring an entirely new sense of luxury—and 
add materially to property values. 

Costs for Kohler fixtures and fittings are 
down to pre-war levels. . . . Whatever the 
job, ask your plumber for figures on all- 
Kohler renewals. You will find them in line 


ee 


” 
no-name” products, 


with prices asked for 
without character and without permanence. 





Always find 
Kohler quality-mark 











The Westchester Lavatory —in 
the Metropolitan Matched Set 


Note the clean modern lines of the West- 
chester lavatory, equipped with new chro- 
mium plated mixer faucet (Emmerton style). 
A combination truly distinguished in design 
and most efficient in action. 

The flat lavatory top with compact fau- 
cet provides clear space for toilet articles. 
No crowding—no sliding —no disorder. This 
fixture has concealed overflow and every lat- 
est refinement of good style and utility. It 
comes in pure white and in soft pastel colors. 
(Other units in the Metropolitan Matched 
Set are sketched, to illustrate its complete 
harmony of design.) . . . Lavatory price 
$35.05. 

Remember, the finest fixture and fittings 
cost little more to have and always save money 
over the years. Compare the cost —compare the 
quality. ... Write for booklet D-7. Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wisconsin. 


KOHLER o KOHLER 


Have you entered the Better Homes Contest? 
You can make over your old bathroom or kitchen with 
Kohler fixtures and fittings, plus a little paint and a few 
ideas—and perhaps win a worth-while money prize. 








| bination was really lovely 


Phlox for 
Summer Gayety 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


| flourish if the ground is rich and moist. 
| They are inclined to be heavy drinkers, 
yet demand that the soil be well drained. 

While attacked at times by red spiders 
and mildew, as a family, they need less 
spraying and dusting than most of our 
garden plants. A sulphur dusting is a 
good preventive against mildew. 

The roots increase rapidly and soon fill 
a border. The clumps, therefore, should 
frequently be separated. This can be done 
either in April or October. I prefer Octo- 
ber. Cultivation should be carefully done, 
as the roots lie near the surface. In trans- 


planting, set the clumps from 18 inches | 


to 2 feet apart. 


THe fragrance of the perennial phlox is | 


one of its many attractions. It is like the 
lavender of remembrance. I like to walk 
down my garden path on a moonlight 
August night after the dew has fallen and 
inhale its delicious aroma. It makes me 
think of precious far-off things. As an in- 
cense, it pervades the temple of my garden 

While not as satisfactory for picking as 
some of the perennials because it drops 
its individual florets, it does make a very 
artistic bouquet. Last summer I was 
asked to take to church for Sunday deco- 
ration a bouquet for the altar table. So | 
picked the pink-centered white and put 
it with the pink crimson-eyed. I cut the 
stems nearly 3 feet long. Then I placed 
them in a tall blue luster vase. The com- 
and made a 


| most appropriate arrangement of flowers 
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for the chancel. Phlox in pewter bowls are 
also very artistic in hall and living-room. 


ANOTHER species of perennial phlox is 
the Moss Phlox, or Mosspink (Phlox subu- 
lata). This in years past was most often 
seen in cemeteries, where it was used as a 
ground covering for graves. It will grow 
in the poorest soil and its trailing propen- 
sity makes it a beautiful spring flower for 
the rock garden, where its mass of bright 
flowers looks like a carpet for fairies. After 
the flowering season is over the mosslike 
evergreen foliage is attractive thruout the 


year and a desirable rock-garden plant. | 


There are several varieties; we now have 
the pure white, the light lilac, the bright 


| rose, the mauve, and the bright pink with 


red eye. These creeping Moss Phlox are 
becoming more and more one of the flow- 
ering triumphs of April and May. 


STILL another of our native species 
now making a place for itself in most gar- 











dens is the delicate Phlox divaricata, which | 


also blossoms in April and May. In my 
rock garden I have placed it in clumps 
near my goldentuft (A/yssum saxatile). 
The soft lavender of the phlox against the 
alyssum’s basket of gold is a complimen- 
tary contrast that is a true garden delight. 
There is also a white-flowering form of this 
perennial spring phlox which is becoming 
a great favorite. 

Search the catalogs for other species of 
phlox, especially the Amoena Phlox, the 
Mountain Phlox (PA/lox ovata), and the 
Downy Phlox (P. pilosa), all of which are 
splendid for rockeries. 

A very distinct advantage of the phlox 
is that it gives more display and satisfac- 
tion for the money than any other flower. 



















I'M SO PROUD OF 
MY NEW KITCHEN pow 


eo CONVENIENT 
4 * ¢ 
\ 






EVERYTHING Is! 








You’ll want to 
sing when you’ve 
followed the sug- 
gestions that Del- 
la Lutes gives in 
our new free 
portfolio “‘Let’s 
fix up the Kitch- 
en.” It tells how 
you can combine 
oilstove economy 
with lovely gay 
color, and plan “‘working centers” that 
save steps. Of course, the girls in your set 
will copy you, but it’s always fun to be 
first. So write us now. 


FREE to Every Reader 

In addition to the free portfolio, you will 
receive complete information about the 
1933 Florence Oil Range, the range that’s 
wickless and famous for “focused heat,” 
the range that insures good results every 
time. Your dealer has a style for every 
need and pocketbook. Just mail the cou- 
pon and your dealer’s name for your free 
copy of “Let’s fix up the Kitchen” and 
a special surprise for the kiddies as well. 
© 1933 F. S. Co. 


Good Housckcepi ni 
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Florence Stove Co. 

Gardner, Mass. Dept. B-7 
Please send free copy of “Let's fix up the 
kitchen” 


Name 


Address 


My dealer's name is 





you can earn it! ’ 


A FEW extra dollars each month 
. . . to spend as you please... 
can mean a lot of extra happiness. And 
we can tell you of a pleasant way to 
get those extra dollars in your spare 
time ... by looking after our business 
and renewals in your community. For 
complete details, just address a letter 
or card to: 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS 
5707 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


SOLID BRONZE DIALS 


“The world’s oldest timepiece” 


8 inch Size only $2.50 


Write for 
Landscape Circular 


LANNON QUARRIES CORP. 


132 E. Mackie BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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New ways Lo 
VARY 
Your MENU 


ONE OF THE 


HERE'S a way to serve Heinz Cooked 
Spaghetti with butter-browned bits 
of frankfurter, diced onion and sprigs 
of parsley, that makes just about the 
tastiest dish a few pennies ever bought! 


Heinz dietitians tell you precisely how 
to prepare it, in a valuable free booklet 
called, “57 Unusual Ways To Serve 
Spaghetti”. You'll find this book filled 
with interesting, economical spaghetti 
recipes. Send for your copy now. 


Vary your menu—at least once a week 
—with one of these delicious Heinz 
spaghetti dinners! You'll taste the 
dainty tang of choice cheese in Heinz 
Spaghetti—the piquant rich flavor of 
Heinz famous tomato sauce—and 
benefit from the body-building values 
of Durum wheat, milk and butter! 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 


0 OK E D 


SPAGHETTI 
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Clhin i the uray to - - 
Make Mayonnaise 


Mayonn AISE is tiny drops of 
oil, each surrounded by a thin film 
of vinegar or lemon juice. These 
tiny drops and their films are bound 
together with egg yolk. This is called 
an emulsion. 

The easiest way to make mayon- 
naise is to mix vinegar (or lemon 
juice), egg yolk, and condiments 
together first, then add the oil slow- 
ly at the start (1 to 3 tablespoonfuls) 
and more rapidly toward the finish 
(4% cupful at a time). One egg yolk, 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar, and 1 
cupful of oil make a good mayon- 
naise. 

You are often told to chill egg, 
oil, bowl, and beater. This is utter 
nonsense. Temperature makes very 
little difference in making an emul- 
sion. In keeping, ’tis different, for 
mayonnaise will separate if it is 
frozen or over-heated. Shaking, too 
much salt, or too much oil may also 
separate it. 

To restore broken mayonnaise: 
Put 1 tablespoonful of water in a 
bowl, add mayonnaise a little at a 
time at first and beat; then add rest 
of mayonnaise more rapidly. 


Minutes for Meals 


[ Continued from page 12 | 


Jellied Tomato Soup Toasted Crackers 
Baked Macaroni and Cheese 
Buttered Asparagus 
Pineapple Mousse Sponge Cake 


Lamb Chops Fried Potatoes 
Green Beans 

Hot Buttered Rolls Jam 
Fruit Salad 


Tomato-Juice Cocktail 
Broiled Spring Chicken 
Buttered Spinach Sweet Corn (on the cob) 
Chocolate Tapioca Pudding 


Fruit Cocktail 
Veal Loaf 
Scalloped Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Carrot-Pineapple Salad 
Chilled Cup Custards Cup Cakes 
Baked Liver and Egg Noodles 
Scalloped Tomatoes Ripe Olives 
Brown Bread and Orange Marmalade 
Cream Cheese and Crackers 
Chilled Grape Juice 


Hot Potato Salad Sliced Ham Loaf 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Raspberry Tarts 


Hot Scalloped Potatoes (in ramekins) 
Cold Sliced Beef 
Cottage Cheese on Lettuce Sliced Tomatoes 
Gingerbread With Whipped Cream 
and Bananas 


Cold Sliced Corned Beef 
Creamed Potatoes and Peas 


Vegetable Salad Lemon Dressing 
Fresh Blackberries and Cream 
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Then add 
THAT CERTAIN 
SOMETHING ! 





RING in those sizzling lamb chops, 

grilled to a turn—or a dish of 
crispy-brown hash— then add that 
certain something! 


That “something,” of course, is the 
rich, thick, spicy goodness of Heinz 
Tomato Ketchup —rouser of lazy 
appetites, and the largest selling 
ketchup in the world! 


Even the simple frankfurter, the sum- 
mer cold cut, the economical bean 
and the humble stew are banquet 
fare when flavored with this ruddy 
condiment! 


And no wonder! Heinz Ketchup is 
made from the most toothsome, red- 
ripe tomatoes ever grown—seasoned 
with the Orient’s finest spices. Serve 
it tonight—and add real zest to your 
dinner. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 





THE 


KETCHUP IN 


LARGEST SELLING 
THE WORLD 
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This Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner 
@ keeps Mr. Schwartz’ home comfortably 
warm at a fraction of his former fuel cost. 





OIL... . . $192.00 
HAND-FIRED COAL 104.28 
IRON FIREMAN . 46.80 


@ Here is the residence 
of Mr. E. R. Schwartz, 
chemical engineer, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. In 1929, 
Mr. Schwartz decided he 
was tired of the incon- 
venience and unevenness 
of hand firing, so he put 
in an oil burner. He liked the automatic firing 
and thermostatic control but his fuel bills hit 
the ceiling—went up from an average of $104.00 
per season to $192.00. 

He then had a firing survey made by Mr. Lewis 
G. Eisele of Iron Mountain, Michigan, author- 
ized Iron Fireman dealer, with the result that an 
Iron Fireman automatic coal burner was installed. 
Since that time his fuel costs have averaged 
$46.80 per season, a saving of 55% over his 
former cost of hand firing, and a saving of 75% 
over the cost of oil. 

It is no longer necessary to tolerate primitive 
hand firing methods or expensive automatic fuels 
that actually cost more than Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal firing. If you want automatic heating; 
if you realize its comfort and convenience and its 
influence upon your family’s health, it should 
not be difficult to afford it. Unlike other lux- 
uries, Iron Fireman starts earning money for you 
right away in direct cash fuel cost savings, in 
addition to*many indirect ways in which it 
proves to be a wise investment. Send the coupon 
and get the whole story. Then ask yourself if you 
can afford to be without Iron Fireman heating. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, Portland, 
Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON 
FIREMAN 


Coal Burner 





Automattic 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO,, 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send comparative fuel costs survey of Iron Fireman and 
other forms of automatic heating. 


Name 





Address BH-5 
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These Make 
a Lot of Difference 


| Continued from page 20 | 


shall food be stored?” In a top-iced refrig- 
erator the coldest spot is the top shelf. 
In my single-door mechanical refrigerator, 
the coldest food-storage spot is next to the 
refrigerating unit, while in a double-door 
refrigerator of this type the lowest tem- 
perature is in the compartment under the 
refrigerating unit. Milk and dairy prod- 
uts should be kept in the coldest piace, at 
a temperature of 45 degrees or below. 


OTHER food should be kept at a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees or less. The general 
rule for planning where to place foods is to 
keep the most perishable ones in the 
coldest spot and the least perishable in the 
warmest spot. Next to milk and bever- 
ages, which go in the coldest place, dishes 
containing much milk, fresh meats, and 
meat broths require very cold refrigera- 
tion; leftovers and cooked foods need 
medium cold, and vegetable greens in 
covered container, fruits, butter, fat, oils, 
and salad dressings can be put in the 
warmest place. 

Several rules will aid in refrigeration 
efficiency and economy in the consump- 
tion of electricity, gas, or ice: Do not 
crowd the refrigerator. A free circulation 
of air is necessary to distribute cold prop- 


_erly. Use tall-covered rather than flat- 


covered containers for cooked or moist 
food, and wire baskets rather than solid 
bowls for fruit, eggs, and the like. Never 
place containers on shelves too close to 
the refrigerator’s walls or to each other. 
Leave room for circulation. Catsup bot- 
tles, condiments, and the like do not 
need to be placed in the refrigerator. Use 
it not as a storage cupboard but for those 
things that need to be refrigerated. 

For economical operation put hot food 
into the refrigerator only when you must 
chill it quickly. 


I COULD write an entire story about 
how my mechanical refrigerator saves me 
money and time. My actual accounts 
show that surprising savings have been 
effected by buying bargain specials offered 
by grocers and butchers, and thru large- 
quantity buying. In either case, there is 
no sacrifice a quality, and with an 
efficient and adequate-size refrigerator, 
such purchases involve no spoilage loss. 
For instance, your butcher may have 
Saturday specials, such as a whole rack of 
lamb or loin of pork at a surprisingly low 
cost per pound. Purchased, it will furnish 
chops for one meal, a roast for another, 
and a casserole dish for the third. Yet kept 
in*the refrigerator in covered containers 
you need not feel that it must be eaten 
three days in succession. When fruit is in 
season three boxes of berries for a pare 
or a crate of peaches, can be kept safe and 
sound in your refrigerator and used in 
many ways over a period of days. 


OnE of my special enthusiasms is the 
refrigerator oven-dinner which I briefly 
mentioned earlier in this story. I wish I 
could tell you all about that, too. One of 
its joys is being able to finish the prepara- 
tion in the morning; another is the serv- 
ing ease. For instance, meat loaf, creamed 
potatoes, spinach soufflé, the dry ingre- 
dients of a muffin mixture, and a fruit 





Why depend on insecticides that kill 
only one type of insect? Destroy both 
chewing and sucking insects at the 
same time. Spray with Red Arrow—it 
kills surely and quickly. Endorsed by 
leading entomologists. 


Absolutely Non-Poisonous 
Red Arrow is non-poisonous to human 
beings, domestic pets, birds. Does not 
discolor plants or flowers. Leaves no 
noxious residue on vegetables. Easy to 
use. Economical. Teaspoonful makes a 
gallon. Ask wherever garden supplies 
are sold. Or clip coupon for trial sample. 


say RED ARROW 


ON - POISONOUS 


Dd 
INSECT SPRAY 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


, 


@ Clip Here for Introductory Sample 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc., Dept. F6 
Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ for sample package of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray (sufficient for one gallon of spray). 


Name 
































A Woman’s Hotel—Clean, 

Safe, Friendly, Economical! 
When you visit Chicago—you will be 
securely happy here. A friendly, refined 
atmosphere. Cool, large, cheerful immacu- 
late outside rooms all with bath, shower, 
circulating ice water and Servidor (saves 
tipping). Adjacent to city center, yet away 
from noise and grime. Please write for low 
rates, and complete details. 


CHICAGO 


| 
Squabs Pay—_F REE Book 


Make money raising PR Royal WK Sq cream of poultry, 
get double chicken prices. Steady income. in 4 weeks. 
Send 4 cts. stamps postage for new free 68-p book, how b 
and sell; good work which never fails; 33d year. Write to 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 600 H St., Melrese, Mass. 
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roly-poly can all be prepared in the morn- 
ing and stored in the refrigerator, popped 
into the oven, and served right from the 
casseroles or heat-proof glass refrigerator 
dishes in which they were stored and 
baked. How it does help you to organize 
your work—food prepared, garbage dis- 
posed of, kitchen cleaned up, cooking 
utensils washed in the morning. Such 
dinners leave you free when the children 
come home from school, or when husband 
or guests arrive. 


THEN there are a miscellaneous group 
of last-minute foods that have seemed to 
some of us difficult to include. With these 
our refrigerators can assist. Hot-bread 
mixtures, such as baking-powder bis- 
cuits, muffins, and the like, can be pre- 
pared ahead and kept in a covered con- 
tainer. Mix together the dry ingredients 
and rub in the fat for three or four mak- 
ings of biscuits or muffins. Store in the 
refrigerator in a covered container. Meas- 
ure out what you want as needed and add 
the egg and milk. Pancake and waffle mix- 
tures for breakfast can be prepared the 
night before and the dry and moist in- 
gredients combined in a jiffy. And have 
you tried refrigerator rolls or cookies 
which are stored ready to be baked as 
needed? 


I HAVEN’T mentioned molded or frozen 
salads. Nearly every manufacturer offers 
a recipe book. Ask the manufacturer of 
your refrigerator for one. There are new 
freezing trays with devices for agitating 
the mixture occasionally while Sovenioes 
to insure a smooth texture, and then there 
are marshmallows, and condensed and 
evaporated milk, and whipped cream, 
which add smoothness and lightness to 
frozen mixtures, making frozen desserts 
so easy to prepare. 


[ Editor’s Note: If you send a 3-cent 
stamp to 6107 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, we shall be glad to answer your 
+ ocpewene about any piece of equipment 
or your refrigerator, or other inquiry. | 





President 
Roosevelt’s 


Favorite Breakfast 








ORANGE JUICE 
OATMEAL WITH CREAM 


SCRAMBLED EGGS* BACON 


TOAST COFFEE 


*Scrambled Eggs, says Mrs. Roose- 
velt, is the President’s favorite dish, and 
she adds, with a laugh, that he likes 
them so well that she believes he’d eat 
them at every meal if she’d serve them 
to him. 

He wants them scrambled in butter 
with a little cream added and, of course, 
salt and pepper for seasoning. When he 
has cereal, he prefers oatmeal, and he 
always starts the day with a glassful of 
orange juice. 








i Favorite Foods of Famous People 


Number 1 of a Series 
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SALE 


ON KLEENEX 
all over the United States 


full size 
25% 
packages 





Use Kleenex disposable 
tissues instead of hand- 
kerchiefs! Sanitary! 
Economical! No washing 
—no spreading germs. 


STOCK UP on Kleenex during this 
nation-wide sale! Take advantage of this 
remarkably low price. It costs much less 
to use Kleenex than to pay for handker- 
chief laundry! 

And think of the greater safety! No 
germ-filled handkerchiefs to infect 
hands, pockets, laundry bags. No soiled, 
disgusting handkerchiefs to carry germs 
back to your face. No repulsive hand- 


kerchief washing. You use a fresh 
Kleenex Tissue every time. It’s safe. It’s 
dry andsoothing. Softand very absorbent. 
Saves nose from getting red and raw. 
Try these Kleenex uses 
Lots of other uses for Kleenex, too. 
For removing face creams and applying 
powder and make-up. For cleaning 
glasses and wiping razor blades. For 
applying ointments and salves, to keep 
from staining garments. 
Use Kleenex freely, at this low price. 
And get yours now, while supplies last. 
Ac drug and department stores. 


KLEENEX «.,...c TISSUES 
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Winning Order Now | 
| Rabbit These Rare New Bulbs! Soa 
: ry 
| Stories Order now and make sure of having some of 
the rare new and unusual bulbs not ob- ] 
tainable in the Fall. Order must be in before 
August Ist or you will lose out. £ 
>* , Furthermore, all orders placed before s 
Hopriry - 7, Hoppity August Ist are subject to a special 10% dis- 3 
Jump—The hildren’s Pleasure =, You order now and pay when de- 
‘ - iver r 
Chest has overflowed with stories! Send at once for our new bulb catalog, con- r 
Last March we announced a Rab- a a —_ a, apo r 
} , : nd wi u r the rock garden. Get your 
bit-Story Contest, the prize of a order in early. You will find all of our bulbs a 
chosen book each to go to the win- agreeably reduced in price. 
ning boy and girl 7 years old or 7 
younger, and to the girl and boy h 
8 years old or older. 
What good stories you wrote! . 
Many of you keep rabbits for pets, . 
others have wild bunnies hop slyly e 
into your gardens. Or you told what | 
“did not happen but cou/d happen.” . 
Nadine Boedecker (5 years old) a 
Tacoma, Washington, won a book = 
of Mother Goose rhymes. She dic- r 
tated her story.to her sister Lor- . 
raine. Clarence George (6 years ‘ 
old), Allentown, Pennsylvania, re- Tulipa Clusiana g 
ceived an “animal book,” as his or the Lady Tulip 
prize. Betty Ann Jackson (8 years 12 for 75¢ 100 for $5.75 t 
old), Laredo, Texas, was a winner. 7 
She, too, chose ‘ ‘animal stories’ "s , 
and to Willard Newton Weber (9 ’ 
years old), Lowville, New York, we Ye 
sent a book about drawing. 16 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio |f . 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans | +l 
. America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs di 
. = m 
UPaacaaaiee  Solving the Great v 
| - Ca 
we pay you for the ingredients of Lupine Mystery m 
any jar that spoils, according to our Chi ha ’ ’ be 
certificate of guarantee in each box [ Continued from page 19 | L10gs are ppeniig eh cc 
m 
lupine plant, it will also be acceptable to WA S H | N GT O N "I 
. : the lupine bacteria. The lupine plants re- . 
HERE'S no guesswork about anair- | quire calcium for their growth, and so do @ Shifting Political Scenes Always ( 
tight seal on your home canning | the bacteria. If the soil is too acid, avail- Attract Business Men and Sightseers 
’ ‘ cely be : P : in 
when you use Blue Target Jar Rings. We — calcium will likely be absent, and ...Most of Them Stay At This Inter- 
| both the plants and bacteria will suffer. ; ca 
; : . : nationally Famous Hotel. V 
guarantee it. And we pay you for your jar If commercial cultures are not avail- 
able, do not despair of having lupines. ROOM RATES BEGIN AT $4.00 th 


ingredients in case of spoilage that is the 
: Locate some garden where they grow 

fault of a Blue Target Ring. Full terms freely, and dig a plant from it (with the 

owner’s permission, of course). Wash off wi 

the roots with plenty of running water. THE dis 

You will find them thickly studded with lin 


of this guarantee, and canning directions, 


packed in every box. 








Blue Target is America’s first scientific small knots or nodules about the size of a WASHIN 7, TON, ie 
ee ade f, fresh. liv ‘ pea or slightly larger. These are the colo- in 
Jar ring—made trom pure, Iresh, ivesani- | nies of bacteria. Crush half a dozen or R. L. Pollio, lg an 
tary rubber that retains its life and elas- | more of these nodules into a mash with a do 

su 





ticity under tests equal to ten years’ little water. 
y : sil ame In another vessel dissolve a package of | 


naturalageing. Each ringidentified bythe | plain gelatine in a gallon of water. (Or _ 
: ive 6 ” ; | you may use a handful of cabinetmaker’s MOUNTAIN MIST rc 
ieele bine and whies ne the tab. | glue to the same amount of water.) Add a on 


Price 10 cents for 12. Ifyourdealerdoesn’t | level teaspoonful of lime to neutralize any QUILTING COTTON ap 








. a . | animal acid which may be present. Allow ue : rec 
mee _—— 25. ga this to cool to about 90 degrees, then stir @ The perfect filling for quilts Th 
and address. We'll see that you get them. | jn the mash of nodules. Place the jarina @ At dry goods and department stores as. 
Jenkins Bros., Rubber Division, Bridge- cool, pal for rps ye - oe | THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. T 

d tions should be carried on in the shade. | | 
port, Connecticut. The seed should be wetted with this | park genicnk dekeesenaelalaane ber 
culture, and sown at once, without expos- * ap 


LAWNS &GARDENS sin 


You can also innoculate your soil by 
New economical method of sprinkling. ure 


spading in soil obtained from a spot where Sprinkles the corners but not the walk. Not affected 
lupines grow successfuly. by wind. Water never rises above one foot from ground. wh 
With these three simple wants supplied, | No moving parts. Ask for LAWN MASTER at your local ves 

h : hy | ° hould , h&rdware store. Or sent postpaid Grand Rapids 
there 1s no reason why lupines should not NATIONAL BRASS co., Michi ; yer 


grow for you as easily as sunflowers. . the 


ing them to the sun. Any surplus culture 
should be poured on the lupine bed and 
covered with soil. 
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Family Fun 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


door will serve very well for this practice. | 


A game called American, or One-Wall, 
Handball is also easily played against the 
garage doors. This is the favorite of the 
small boy who bats a ball with his hand 
against the buildings of the world, but 
rules and regulations are available and the 


maintenance of them avoids the argu- | 


ments and disputes that are so objection- 
able on any playing field. 


THe great function of the driveway, 
however, is for the enjoyment of games 
customarily played on the lawn or gym- 
nasium floor. These are legion, and it is 
well in planning to consider primarily 
those recognized and popular, so that the 
skills acquired at home will prove a 
source a 


interest in the English game of badmin- 
ton entitles it to first consideration. 

This game, played on a court not unlike 
a tennis court except in dimensions, has a 
great appeal for boys and girls, from about 
the eighth year, for the skilled squash or 
tennis player, for the man or woman who 
is anxious to reduce or tone up the muscles 
by vigorous exercise, and especially for 
the family group with contestants of va- 
rious abilities. It uses a net, a light racquet, 
and, in place of the ball, a feathered shut- 
tlecock called a “bird.” A _ regulation 
doubles badminton court is of approxi- 


mately the correct size for deck tennis and | 


volley-ball, provided the height of the net 
can be readjusted. It is well to allow a 


margin to extend beyond the actual | 


boundaries in painting the lines of this 
court on the cement, so that the player 
may have room in which to swing his 
racquet. Our own base line is uncomfort- 
ably close to the garage doors, 


ON THIS court we have drilled holes 
into the cement into which poles or pipes 
can be dropped to hold the net firmly. 
Volley-ball requires the net higher than for 
these other games and hooks can be placed 
on the poles at the various lower levels. 
Paddle tennis requires a smaller court 
which can be painted on the driveway ina 
different color to avoid the confusion of 
lines. It is also possible when building a 
new driveway as a play-court to lay the 
lines directly in the cement, using a color, 
and these will not, of course, wear off as 
do the lines painted on, and they are not 
subject to the wear of many car wheels. 
Another enjoyable addition is the scor- 
ing space of shuffleboard, situated 24 feet 
from the base line. This game, so popular 
on shipboard and now spreading in favor, 
appeals to many non-athletic guests and 
requires little skill to provide amusement. 
The equipment can easily be homemade, 
as it uses only wooden disks and “‘shovers.” 


THE equipment for badminton, the rub- 


ber ring with which deck tennis is played, | 
a playground or volley-ball, and such other | 


LUX for underthings 


Removes perspiration odor... 
Saves Colors— Saves Fabrics 


paraphernalia as is necessary to whichever 
of these games appeals to the individual 
family, can be acquired gradually, and 
since the entire group shares in the pleas- 
ures, makes excellent gifts. It is doubtful 
whether the whole lot involves such an in- 
vestment as a bag of fine golf clubs, which 
benefit only one person and necessitate 
the greens fees, club dues, transportation. 





pleasure and physical profit | 
wherever one may go later. The growing | 












1 FRIDAY... My first day 
at the shore—and I've met 
the most wonderful man. 
He has a grand speed boat, 
too. I’m sure he likes me, 
and we'll havefun together. 













2 SUNDAY... 
I'm so unhappy. 
Yesterday Dave 
asked me for the 
first danceat the 
club—and then 
he faded right 
away. What’s 
wrong? 


Could I have been guilty? 


IRLS who wonder why ro- 

mance slips by should ask 
themselves this question: “Am I 
offending others through perspi- 
ration odor in underthings?” 

We all perspire, frequently more 
than a quart a day, doctors say. 
Underthings absorb this, and the 
odor is noticed so quickly! 
AVOID OFFENDING. Under- 
things absorb perspiration odor. 
Protect daintiness this easy way: 


Simply Lux underthings after each 
wearing. Lux whisks away per- 
spiration odor completely, and 





How this 


Vacation Romance 


% 


4 SATURDAY... Everything’s wonder- 
ful now! What gorgeous times Dave and 
I are having—he asked me to a dance 
last night and today on a wonderful 
trip in his speed boat. I'm so thankful 
Betty dropped that hint, for since then 
I haven't taken chances with perspira- 
tion odor. I should think every girl 


3 TUESDAY ... Today one of the 
girls hinted about Luxing under- 
things every night, because with- 
out Lux you risk perspiration odor. 


takes only 4 minutes a day! 


saves colors and fabrics. Takes 
only 4 minutes! 

Don’t take chances with ordi- 
nary soaps containing harmful al- 
kali or with cake-soap rubbing. 
Lux has no harmful alkali. Any- 
thing safe in water is safe in Lux! 


Mrs. F. Breed washed 318 items 


with one box of Lux 


26 dresses, blouses, 
sweaters 

54 pairs stockings, 
socks 

80 pieces lingerie 

30 silk shirts, 
pajamas 

88 towels, tablelinen 

40 handkerchiefs, 
gloves 


*“‘And I did the dishes 
21 times for 5 people.”” 
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would protect daintiness with Lux. It 
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YES! 


You Can 
Trust Them 


| pute risk spoiling your season's 
supply of home canned foods. 
More than ever before, be sure your 
rings are the kind you can trust. Good 
Luck Jar Rubbers are safe. They seal 
and stay sealed because they are made 
of new, Jive rubber that stays alive. 
And at 10¢ a doz., 3 doz. for 25¢, less 
than a penny a jar, they are the cheap- 
est canning insurance you can buy. 
Ask, by name, for 


GOOD LUCK* 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


The standard of safe sealing. Used by home 
canners everywhere for over 20 years. More 
sold than any other kind. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, order direct from us. 


HOME CANNERS’ TEXT BOOK 10¢ 


Most complete and reliable we know of. 
Follow approved canning instructions. 80 
pages of recipes, new methods, etc. With 
free supply of 12 doz. canning labels, 
gummed, and printed with names of vege- 
tables, fruits, etc. Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO . 
22 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


IMPORTANT. W ben buying new jars, it will 
ay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
ubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z 

Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. These 
are the only jars which come to you from 
the glass Taitars all equipped with the 
famous Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 


He Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 


PUPPY CAPSULES 


for WORMS 


A new addition to 


Glover's famous line 


The introductionof Glover’sPuppy 
Capsules, containing chemically 
puretetrachlorethylene,providesan ‘ 
accurate means of expelling Round Send 
Worms and Hook Worms from puppies and toy dogs. 
These capsules are unusually efficient and are admin- 
istered in proportion to body weight. 
For the larger dog, Glover’s Tetrachlorethylene 
Capsules, containing the same ingredient in larger 
— be used. Withthe well knownGlover’s 
ound Worm Capsules, Round Worm Vermifuge and 
Tape Worm Capsules, these new capsules complete 
a line of reliable worm remedies. 
If your dealer has not yet received Glover’s Puppy 
Capsules they may be obtained by sending 65¢ to 
the Glover Company. A 48 page Dog Book is avail- 
able free if requested. Write for it today. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc., Box E , 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


GLOVER’S 


NEN GF ASX BABS X 





le 


rete 





IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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Let Him Suck 
His Thumb! 


| Continued from page 21 | 


each case he found that the length of time 
the baby spent in nursing had a direct re- 
lation to the amount of time it spent suck- 
ing its thumb. Children on a 4-hour 
schedule showed 40 percent thumb-suck- 
ing, those on a 3-hour schedule showed 25 
percent, while children who nursed when- 


| ever they liked showed 6 percent. 


We ARE further told, as many of us 
know to our sorrow, that the efforts to 
break an infant of sucking his thumb often 
make him a confirmed addict. All parents + 
who have fought a battle of this sort will 
appreciate the picture Doctor Levy draws 
of the response of the child to the with- 
drawal of the thumb from the mouth: 

“In the first case, when the child’s 
thumb would be taken out of his mouth, 
he would just put it back. After several 
months of that kind of instruction the 
child would put his thumb back in his 
mouth and make some noise in protest. 
When the child was about 15 months old 
an uncle would say, “Well! There’s that 
kid with his thumb in his mouth again.’ 
Whereupon the child would put his other 
thumb in his mouth, too. Before long, as 
soon as the uncle appeared on the scene, 
both thumbs wh Ga the mouth. They 
might have gone to the nose; they had 
that same significance. I mention these 
cases to show that the observation, a 
thumb-sucking child is a stubborn child, 








may be true of those children who have 


learned thru the power of sucking-pleas- | 


ure to defy adult repression.” 


Docror LEVY further offers some sug- 
gestions for lessening thumb-sucking: 
“Good results often come from regulating 
the time given the infant to suck when feed- 
ing. A rapidly flowing breast, from which 
the infant gets a full stomach, causes him 
to finish his meal before he has enough of 
the sucking itself. This can be obviated 
by pumping the milk into a bottle and 
regulating the speed of the flow with a 
rubber nipple. Increasing the number of 
feedings in 24 hours may also be helpful.” 

(I should like to say here, however, that 
in hundreds of cases where the thumb- 
sucking was ignored and no measures 
taken to prevent it, the exercise was 
stopped around the fourth or fifth month.) 

The infant, therefore, sucks his thumb 
for the same reason that he breathes and 
eats—in response to an instinctive urge. 
Children in the next older stage, that of 
toddlers, suck their thumbs because they 
are unhappy, bored, or tired, we are told 
by one of the leading American figures in 
nursery-school education. 


CHILDREN suck their thumbs in the 
daytime,” she says, “when kept away from 
activity they want to be doing, particu- 
larly if taken from something they are 
enjoying, to go to the toilet, for instance. 
That reminds the child to suck his thumb 
even if he has not been doing it when he is 
active. We try never to interrupt an oc- 
cupation that is absorbing, but there are 
times when it has to be done. In that case 
we always try to give the child something 
that will employ his hands. We offer him a 
string of safety-pins, perhaps, to which he 





TO PLANT INSECTS AND ANTS 
(‘x ao jen PR 


EVER GREEN KILLS 

plant insects—the kind that 

chew the leaves and the 

kind that suck the stems. 

It’s easy to use. Results are 

quick, sure! 

HARMLESS TO PLANTS 

Ever Green will not stain 

or burn foliage. Nor will it 

affect fertility of soil. Use 

as strong and as often as necessary. 
EVER GREEN IS SAFE. Although 
deadly to insects it is non-poisonous 
to people and pets. Easy to mix. 
Pleasant to use. Economical—a little 
goes along way! 

EVER GREEN ison sale at all leading 
stores. 35c bottle makes 6 gallons of py- 
rethrum spray as recommended in the 
booklet “My Better Homes & Gardens 
Helper.” Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Dept. BHG-B, Minneapolis. 





y SvieK 

DRYING 

VARNISH 
light on the floor problem— 


no rubbing, no polishing, when floors are finished with 
“61” Quick Drying Varnish. Not slippery. Heelproof, 
marproof, waterproof. Clear Gloss, Dull Finish and 
woodstain colors. Color card free with dealers’ names. 
Pratr & Lampert-Inc., 57 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 43 Courtwright St., Fort Erie, Ont. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
VARNISH PRODUCTS 














MIRRORS and WHITE 


sae ud PAINT seg with new 
Smmees=—g beauty when cleaned with 
WRIGHT SM WRIGHT'S 


SILVER LREAM 
A Send for free booklet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
31 Emerald Street; Keene, N. H. 

















generally hasn’t access as play material. 








The Friend 
vais e038? 
asc¥™ Values Her 
er 
Ce chitaren’s Skin Health 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 











*“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 
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We may give him a few little blocks that 
he can arrange and rearrange. I know all 
the vices that are supposed to arise as a 
result of his dependence on that sort of 
thing, but as a matter of fact, they do not. 

“He sucks when bored—and he does get 
bored with one activity sometimes, and 
yet has not enough initiative to go out 
seeking another. In that case we set before 
him some compelling situation, preferably 
with the group, which will lure him more 
than sitting down and sucking. Some- 
times, instead of being bored, he is tired. 
Then we do the same sort of thing, only 
instead of making it an active pursuit, we 
try to introduce something he can do sit- 
ting down; for instance, the sand box.” 


NapTIME SUCKING, however, as 
everyone knows, is most frequently en- 
countered. In a certain nursery school the 
children take their naps in sleeping bags, 
which automatically control the situation, 





altho the covering is not insisted upon if | 


the child objects, nor do supervisors in- 
terfere if the child finds his thumb and 
sucks it. “All the time we press the ad- 
vantage, that is, increasing familiarity 
with our situation, the sense of security 
which the nursery school is building up,” 
we are told. “We press it to the point of 
ultimately adjusting the bag and doing 
away with that particular opportunity 
for thumb-sucking. But we never show 
any particular interest and never by any 
means put a habit on the moral plane as 
either good or bad.” 


As FOR the physical and mental trou- 
bles which were supposed to follow thumb- 


sucking, these ideas have been pretty | 


thoroly exploded. Doctor Levy found that 
the same proportion of normal adults as 


of insane*in groups of the same size had | 
been thumb-suckers, thus showing that | 


the thumb-sucking had not caused the | 
mental troubles of the latter group. As for | 


the effect upon the teeth and the shape 
of the mouth, a study at Merrill Palmer, 
one of the leading nursery schools, con- 
cluded that if the practice stops before 
the permanent teeth come in, no jaw 
malformation would result; while a study 
conducted at St. George’s school, of the 
University of Toronto, shows that jaw 
and tooth malformations are the result, 
not of thumb-sucking, but of either hered- 
ity or of inadequate diet. 

The experts advise us, therefore, to be 
completely undisturbed in our attitude 
toward thumb-sucking in babies and small 
children. As the infant becomes able to 
hold and to play with things, some atten- 
tion to seeing that he is always happily 
employed will help him to pass from the 
infant phase of sucking. With older chil- 
dren, however, 4 years old or over, the 
authorities agreed that the problem is 
entirely different. Says one child-health 
authority: “Where a child’s thumb-suck- 


ing has passed beyond the early infantile | 
level and become really serious, he sucks | 


when he is thwarted. I am very sure that, 
as I have watched children, it is a retreat. 


It is a compensation for something that | 


is going wrong.” 


Doctor LEVY also agrees with this 
statement, saying that when the sucking 
continues beyond age 3 or 4 the problem 


becomes more complicated and each child | 


needs special study. In such cases it “‘be- | 


comes the parents’ obligation to search 
for causes within the routine and the rela- 
tionships of the child’s daily life and correct 
the trouble at its source.” 
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Delicious Breakfasts 





coats of the grain are unbroken ; the shapes are unaltered. 
have simply the magnified grain. 


Shot from Guns 


There is nothing else like food shot from guns—nothing 





even half so good. 


The wheat or rice is puffed to eight times its size, yet the 
You 


The result is a food that is crisp and inviting. The most 


wholesome and delicious cereal food in existence. 


Exact Size of Grain After Being Puffed 











gcse 
wing 














remain unaffected. , ever 
is literally blasted to pieces. The digestive juices act instantly. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c— Puffed Rice, 15c 








This is the curious process : 
The whole grain is put into sealed bronze guns. Then those 


guns are revolved, for forty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 


The moisture in the grain turns to steam, in that heat, 


and attains a terrific pressure. 


Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes 





every starch granule into myriads of particles. 


Thus the kernel of grain is expanded eight times. Yet it 


remains an unbroken berry, either of wheat or rice. 


Exploded by Steam 


These foods are the invention of Prof. A. P. Anderson, 








formerly of Columbia University. 


His object was to break open the millions of starch gran- 


ules. That is the object of all cooking. For these particles must 
be separated, else the digestive juices can’t get to them. 


But other methods scarcely do this. Many of the granules 
Under this method, every starch granule 





Please order one package of Puffed Grains—do it today— 


just to hear what the children say. 


| Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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The meanest chore 
is a chore no more! 


i ilet- 
njoys scrubbing atoi 
mate: But you - te 7 = 
7 soil get the amet 
cleaner than with all the —— 
«ag in the world! Stains, 0 " 
a erms go. Even the trap, 
— ba a brush won’t reach, be- 
pore fectly clean and san- 
itary. The porcelain gleams 

i ss. 
with froriush is more ae 

. more thorough. yo" y 
sprinkle a bit in the bow ASS 
low directions on ‘ar re 
flush—and you re fini . 
The meanest chore 1S Be 
no more. Sani-Flush rou “ : 

stains, smells, and ante. st 
can’t harm plumbing. : ~ 
toilet with lots less — Bn. 

At grocery, drug, = wee 

ware stores, 25c. (Another = 
for Sani-Flush—cleaning vr 
tomobile radiators. See 


tions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


LOSET BOWLS 


c 


ror PICNICS ~—.. 
ano OUTINGS 


Get an Ideal Thermo-Pail! 
[MAGINE the joy of the Ideal Thermo- 


Pail, which keeps hot things hot, and cold 
things cold, for all kinds of outings—picnics, 
fishing trips, camping, and touring! This 
handy well-made pail is designed to carry 
a variety of food and drink—It will hold 
ten 12-ounce bottles, or food packed in fruit 
jars or other containers, and will keep it 
ce or cold for hours. Take one with you 
on your next picnic, 
and you'll wonder 
how you ever got 
along without it. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, send 
$3.50 and we will send 
you an Ideal Thermo- 
Pail, postpaid at once. 
Sent C.O. D. if you 
prefer. Write for free 
descriptive circular. 
National Mfg. Co. 
106 S. E. Sth St. 
Des Moines, lowa 











50 roots, assorted eclere, $1.00, sent 
postpaid collect. Catalog free, of 500 
varieties with colors, heights and 


blooming dates gree. Delphinium, Blackrnore and 


Langdon strain, | doz. from 2 in. pots, $! postpaid. 
,10c per package. W. R. LeGron, 132 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 
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Trim as a Clipper Ship 


[ Continued from page 17 | 


built to the architect’s details and in 
keeping with the spirit of the house show 
a fineness of line which everyone familiar 
with good design will appreciate. A par- 
ticular detail on the front of the house are 
the blinds on each side of the door. 


NV ELL-PROPORTIONED dormers 
carefully arranged break the black slate 
roof, while the crowning feature of the 
house are the two large chimneys, one of 
brick, the other of stucco, which promise 
warmth and comfort within. The house is 
painted white and has soft green blinds. 
The chimneys with black caps, a bright 
doorknob on the door, an antique lantern 
to light the doorstep, bull’s-eyes overhead 
to light the hall inside, the varying shades 
of green shrubs and plants, the bright 
white pickets showing among the holly- 
hocks—all mark a spirit of serene beauty 
rarely found in the heart of a thriving 
township. 

The interior, as promised by the ex- 
terior, is equally artistic and well thought 
out. Colonial ideas have been used every- 
where except in the kitchen and bath- 
rooms. In no instance has anything artis- 
tic been used merely for decoration. The 
essence of beauty is achieved thru the 
structural elements themselves being 
beautiful, not thru the use of applied 
decoration. Hence the meaning of Colo- 
nial simplicity and charm. The house is 
furnished with antiques and reproductions 
of Colonial furniture, with the Colonial 
spirit carried out in ruffed curtains at the 
windows, hooked and braided rugs on the 
floors, and Colonial wallpapers. 


A STRAIGHT stair, with risers and bal- 
lusters painted ivory, oak treads, and 
mahogany hand rail, leads from the 
lower hall opposite the front door to the 
second floor. 

An arched opening at the right of the 
hall leads to the living-room, which oc- 
cupies the ell on the front of the house. 
The focal point of this room is the off- 
center brick fireplace at the end. The 
wall above the fireplace is paneled and 
painted ivory and a dignified moulding 









Loom 








Owdray Ba++ 





| Upstairs the rooms 


14-0» 20-6 } 













are fully as economi- 
cally laid out as 
they are downstairs 


First Aid 
for Flowers 


ROTECT that beautiful 
garden. Spray “Black 
Leaf 40.” Kills Aphis (plant 
lice) and other insects. Also 
protects against nuisance 
from dogs and cats. Fumes 
are repulsive to these ani- 
mals. For over 20 years this 
standard insecticide has 
stood guard over plant life. 
The Gardener’s Friend 
Highly endorsed by profes- 
sionals. Very economical. 
One or two teaspoonfuls to 
a gallon of water. 
Sold everywhere. 
Send for free spray 
chart. 
“Black Leaf 40” 


also kills poultry lice. 
Directions on labels. 


TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 

Incorporated ae 
Louisville, Kentucky POISON 
3348 se 

ner ingredionn. 1% 
= 
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Electric Hedge Shner 


Saves hours of arm-tiring work 
. « . does a smoother, cleaner job 
FIRST shown to enthusiastic crowds at New York 
International Flower Show. HEDGSHEAR works 
on new vibrationless principle. 6,000 cuts per min- 
ute. Cannot jam. Cuts light or tough branches 
easily—hedges, shrubbery or grass. Weighs only 
5% lbs. Runs from any lighting socket. Made by 
electric tool specialists with 20 years experience. 
Write for free demonstration. Distributors wanted. 


——— ~ punense Destoatese =e. Corp. 
+ Salina . 
Hedgshear Syracuse, N. Y. 








L Burpee’s 
ne Gule Usock 


‘ f 

The best guide to Fall 

: planting. Tells all about vee 
the best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, 


Lilies, Iris, Peonies, etc., with illustra- 
tions and directions. Sent free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
316 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








Sakae] FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts. 

Each ue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. Intensely prac- 
tical, stimulating and helpful. 

Sample copy 10c. 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00 


Address 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
101 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


uniquely color groups and merit rates each 
variety; names 100 Best Iris; reviews 500 
varieties including Dwarf Iris for Rock Gar- 
dens; beautiful color illustrations; new low 


prices, special offers. 84 pages. Write today. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 207E, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 
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| 
Mischief-Makers |ARE YOU 


in Foods and Air! FRONT STEPS? 


a startling story to ap- .-. A few dollars will mod- 
pear in next month’s ernize and beautify them 
with enduring concrete 


OF YOUR 







BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


@ Modernizing . . . no matter how 

little or how much you plan... should 

begin at your doorsteps: the first thing 

If you are susceptible to hay fever, your guests see. Don’t let the charm 
eczema, colitis, sick headache, hives, |of an otherwise attractive home be 
rashes, or peculiar swellings, the rev- ‘marred by ugly, dangerous down-at- 


; . . ; -», | the- ps. Replace them with 
elations in this amazing story will the-heel doorsteps. Repla ain 
concrete for neatness, cleanness, safety, 
help you. 


and enduring beauty. You can have a 
‘smooth finish as here illustrated, or the 
concrete can be colored or faced with 
flagstones. Ask your concrete contrac- 
tor to suggest designsand 





Old steps ... rickety, decayed, 

























outlines the brick facing of the fireplace. 
The door to a useful cupboard in one of | ; : 
the panels is hinged with wrought-iron furnish estimates... 
H hinges which are used on all doors |you'll be surprised at You'd hardly know it was the 
thruout the house. At the left of the fire- | how low the cost can be. same house after beautifying 
‘<— is a yay wood ya og Nag | with handsome concrete steps. 
iving-room and dining-room each has a | ee - 

low painted dado, with painted walls in | For practical suggestionson porch [ PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 





















the living-room and a scenic paper in the improvements, driveways, bird ; Please send me your book of helpful suggestions on concrete 
di j All ili : he h ‘ baths, lily pools, stepping stones, improvements around the home 

—— RING-TOOm. ceilings in the house are | etc., send the coupon for our handy a ssaniiananinubhemeksed 
of rough plaster, and the floors are of oak. 48-page manual on *‘Concrete Im- Address Ce Re: (ee eee ee 


provements Around the Home.” 








In the dining-room are two corner cup- 
boards with scalloped edges and open | 
y shelves displaying bits of rare china. 


CONNECTING the dining-room and 

kitchen isaspacious pantry with cupboards | 
and work counters. The kitchen is fin- 
ished with light yellow walls and green | 
woodwork, with sink, stove, and refri- | 

















——_ gerator conveniently arranged with a 
min- view to reduction of labor and walking on 
only the part of the homemaker. Over the 
ps oe window on the side wall is an electric 
nted. ventilating fan. The service entrance is | 
Corp. at the side of the house directly accessible | 
| to the kitchen. A small lavatory 1s con- | 
_— venient to all rooms downstairs. A door | 
aaa from the small hall leads to the library, | 
) thus secluded from the rest of the house | 
Ss and commanding a pleasant view of the | 
she terrace in front. The library has wall- 
a 5 and ay woodwork. 
Jpstairs the rooms are fully as at- | IN T . VA R N I ~ H E S 
a tractive and economically laid out as | & 
stra- downstairs. The owner’s section occupies | 
the whole side of the house over the 
. living-room and dining-room. A_ small 
— dressing at eae sg bed- is 
room and bathroom with adjacent 
IER shower stall. The wallpaper in the bed- Quality unsurpassed 
ae Ser swe and dressing room has a yellow 
re in- ackbround studded with gold stars of 
“Fells varying sizes, while the bathroom and 1869-1933 
ul. shower stall are done in green tile with 
$1.00 yellow walls. 
wut. | A FEELING of comfort and livability is @ FREE BOOK 
a reflected in the simplicity of design and Ask any Lowe Brothers dealer for a Free copy of 
convenient arrangement of this home. “sunlit H a helpful book ee 
log The genuine pleasure which lies in the ee tia he hag mat snags 
yout possession of such a home comes from decorating. If you don’t know the name of 
¢ 500 the ood taste and knowledge of the your Lowe Brothers dealer write direct to Lowe 
< Gar- suitability of things expressed in the Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
w low home itself. The quiet grace of the ex- 
terior and the natural beauty of the 
ens setting impart an air of familiarity and 
linn. charm which is wholly satisfying. 
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WITH THESE 
JELLY RECIPES 


I won 


32 


prizes !] 


BY 
INDIANA 
JELLY CHAMPION 














“AT first I was skeptical of jelly 
recipes that called for only % 
minute boiling, and jam recipes that 
took only 1 minute or so,’”’ says Mrs. 
Olon Simmons, Indiana Champion. 
“However, I followed these Certo 
recipes exactly —with the most amaz- 
ing results. Last year, my jellies and 
jams were awarded 32 prizes at the 
Indiana State Fair for their flavor, 
color and texture. 

“And just think! With Certo and 
these Certo recipes I finish a batch of 
jelly in 12 minutes or less, after my 
fruit juice is prepared! At less cost, 
too, since none of the fruit juice boils 
away.” Certo is 
sold by all gro- 
cers. A product 
of General 
Foods. 


FREE RECIPE BOOKLET | 


8 Recipes under label 
on every Certo 







bottle 





Get It for 
a Song 


Every Bird lover should have this 
delightful instructive Book (illus- 
trated). Tells about Cage Birds— 
how to feed, breed and keep them healthy. 
The authoritative 
Book on Cage Birds 
published in U. 8. A. 
We will send this book 
and generous sample 
of Magic Song restor- 
er, enough fora 
month's supply. Free 
if you use coupon and 
im send 10c. Send today. Your bird will sing his 

thanks. On sale at all Kresge, W th, 
W. T. Grant. Stores, Department Stores, 
druggists, florists and all good Pet Stores. 

Al ON 

err 

























_ THIS COUP 


RIEND, Inc. 

1840 Boone Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed 10 cents for Mogic Book on Birds, a sample of 
Magic Song Restorer and Magic Bird Treat, as advertised. 





Name 








Address 














Carnutobca 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 






At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
80 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 













CLOSING OUT SALE IRISES & PEONIES 
28 fine varieties irises labeled and prepaid for $1.00 inclu- 
ding Fra Angelico, Jubilee and Mme. Gaudichau. Offer 
good until Oct. 26. Lowest prices ever offered on irises, 
peonies, Tree peonies, and narcissi. Free catalog. $1.00 
peony collection. Other iris collections. 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS, Oswego, Kansas 
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Lifeblood of the World 


density. Of course, in the living body they 
never do—and so osmosis, and life, goes 
on—thanks to water. 

Water rids the living body of carbon- 
dioxide gas, a poisonous waste product 
that must be removed as fast as it forms— 
failing which death results. Water is able 
to perform this function of removal better 
than any other agent because it absorbs 
carbon-dioxide gas with peculiar facility 
and gives it up—thru the lungs—with 
equal ease. 

Water functions in the physical and 
chemical world in ways that are equally 
unique. For example, if water did not 
have the peculiar property, unlike most 
substances, of expanding when it freezes, 
ice would sink instead of float. Thus 
the waters of the earth would freeze 
from the bottom up, and would stay 
frozen; and most life on earth would have 
to shut up shop. The result would be an 
ice age that would make the present antar- 
tic ice-cap look like a mole by comparison. 


THe great cycle by which water does its 
work as a major agency of terrestrial 
change is of course well known. Under the 
heat of the sun water vapor rises from the 
seas. It is blown over the land, and it re- 
mains in the air as an invisible vapor till 
the air containing it is cooled to a point 
where it can no longer hold so much 
moisture, whereupon the vapor condenses 
into small drops of water. If these drops 
are large enough they fall as rain; if they 
are very small they float high in the air, as 
a cloud, or close to the ground, as a fog. 
Contrary to the usual impression, rain 
does not come from the clouds, but from 
the invisible water vapor which, on con- 
densation, may become either rain or 
cloud, according to the amount of conden- 
sation. 


| WHEN condensation takes place at a 


temperature below freezing, water crys- 
tals form; and when the temperature is 
not too low, these tend to hook or felt 
themselves together into snow-flakes. 
Hoar-frost, which is also composed of 
water crystals, forms when water vapor 
comes in contact with cold objects—as, 
for instance, dry window glass in a cold, 
unheated room. 

The reason for the lovely forms taken 
by the ice-crystals that compose snow and 
hoar-frost is that since water is composed 
of two parts hydrogen and one oxygen, 
the arrangement of the hydrogen and oxy- 
gen atoms is such as to favor crystalliza- 
tion in triangular and hexagonal (six- 
sided) forms. The water forms usually 
either in minute six-sided columns of ice, 
or else into tablet forms, made up of ice 
spicules that cross at an angle of 60 de- 
grees, with the result that there tabular 
snow crystals usually have six rays uni- 
formly arranged around a center, with 
complex and usually symmetrical branch- 
ings which take a great variety of forms. 
Some crystals form themselves into tiny 
parachutes and come spinning down to 
earth big ends up. In general the form of 
the crystals is determined by the ten- 
dency to divide into three and six. 


THE full beauty of a snow-flake reveals 
itself only under the microscope; but the 
forms of hoar-frost are often visible to the 
naked eye, especially when frost develops 
on glass. Here may be seen castles, forests, 
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landscapes, corals, ferns, and the like, all 
built up from triangular and hexagonal 
bases. 


Snow crystals are transparent, but they 
give back light from their many facets, 
and so, in mass, appear to be white. A 
foot of snow is equivalent to about an 
inch of rain. The fact that a great quanti- 
ty of air is entangled between the spicules 
of the flakes makes snow act as a non- 
conductor of heat, somewhat on the 
principle of a covering of feathers. It pre- 
vents the radiation of heat from the 
ground and keeps the earth from freezing. 
Arctic travelers know this, and in emer- 
gencies dig into the snow to keep warm. 

Some high flying clouds are made up of 
very minute snow-flakes upborne by air 
currents because they are too small to 
fall. Sometimes small drops of water com- 
posing a cloud may be carried suddenly to 
a very high altitude by air currents, and 
there, after being “under-cooled” to a 
temperature far below freezing, congeal 
suddenly into microscopic particles of ice. 
This produces that familiar halo often 
seen around the sun and moon. 


W HEN rain drops fall they are spherical, 
by reasori of “surface tension.” The sur- 
face molecules of water, not being subject 
to the pull of other water molecules above 
them, are dragged downward, and crowded 
together like the stones of an arch, tend- 
ing to assume the smallest surface possi- 
ble—which is spherical. Note how you can 
overfill a glass of water without its run- 
ning over. That tough, holding film is the 
result of surface tension. Lay a small, clean 
needle on the surface of water and watch 
it float on that film of crowded surface 
molecules. That’s surface tension. Watch 
surface tension gather water up into balls 
on your skin when you dip your hands. 
Watch that same water flatten out and 
penetrate and become wet when you add a 
little soap. Soap reduces surface tension. 
So does heat. That’s why you wash better 
in warm water. 


THE transporting power of water, 
whether in the blood stream of a man or in 
the flow of a river, is one of the most im- 
portant and incredible things about it. 
Double the velocity of a flowing stream 
and you multiply its transporting power 
64 times. A current that at 2 miles an 
hour will carry stones weighing 3 ounces, 
and as big as a hen’s egg, will at 10 miles 
an hour carry fragments weighing 114 
tons, and at 20 miles an hour, fragments 
weighing 100 tons. 

An iceberg may tower like a mountain, 
but it is always nine-tenths under water, 
and ploughs the sea bottom unless the 
water be really deep. It makes its way 
south toward warm latitudes, carried by 
currents caused by the difference in the 
temperature of tropic and arctic waters. 
And as it moves on that majestic journey 
cascades which glitter in the sun that has 
engendered them out of ice flow down its 
giant sides, proclaiming the return of ice 
to the ocean for rebirth—perhaps this 
time in rain, that will water the flowers of 
your garden. 

* 

This is the fifth story in Better Homes 
and Gardens’ unusual series “Our Home 
W orld of Wonders.” Another will appear in 
an early issue—THE EDITORS. 
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Far at the end of many a gar- 
den, away from this world of 
rush and fretting, there is a pool, 
be it ever so tiny, yet it holds 
within it the best antidote for the 
haste, hurry, and pother of life. 
On its surface float silent and 
lovely and beneficent, spirits which 
we call waterlilies. 

These gorgeous queens of the 
waters are garnered from the four 
corners of the earth—pink ones 
from Sweden, red ones from India, 
light blue from Australia and 
Africa, yellow and white from 
Florida and Mexico. But the wa- 
terlilies native to most of the 
United States are usually white or 
slightly pink. 

Behind many of our garden 
flowers, however, are men, cease- 
less workers, who are patiently 
visualizing lovelier and more beau- 
tiful blooms than even Nature 
herself produces. Four such gar- 
den benefactors are Latour-Mar- 
liac of France, George H. Pring 
of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens, August Koch of Chicago, 
and William Tricker of New Jer- 
sey, who have, thru the years, hy- 
bridized species of waterlilies to 
form some of the interesting pas- 
tel-tinted varieties that grow today in our gardens. The hardy 
James Brydon, shown in our photograph by Fred H. Kiser, is 
a rich rose crimson 5 or 6 inches across and blooms constantly. 

Some of these waterlilies are hardy, while others are tender 
because their parents immigrated from the tropics. And in 
some of the tropics the sun is so hot and brilliant that the 
waterlilies do not open in the daytime. That is the reason some 
of our tender varieties are night-blooming. 

No hardy blue waterlily has ever been produced in the 
United States, but for a number of years every color of tender 
waterlily except yellow has been represented. So in 1929, when 
Mr. Pring received from Tanganyika, Africa, several thousand 
seeds of the Burtt Nymphaea—a gorgeous yellow—he was thrill- 
ed. But, alas! Only one seed germinated. It, however, became 
the basis for a new strain, for from it Mr. Pring produced the 
variety St. Louis, which has eight ancestors. It bears lemon- 
yellow flowers 8 inches across. 


4 HY, you may ask, should we want to grow tender water- 
lilies instead of the reliable hardy ones? Because the tender 
generally are more profuse blooming and usually have lovelier 
foliage, often bronzy and ruffled at the edge. The flowers are 
larger and stand high above the water instead of floating. 

Some of the tender waterlilies have another curious habit of 
producing tiny plants on their leaves. These are known as 
viviparous, the term also descriptive of animals which bring 
forth their young alive. 

Tender waterlilies, too, generally produce small bulbs at the 
base of the large parent bulb. This is the part of the plant which 
carries the waterlily thru the winter. The hardy waterlilies, on 
the other hand, generally produce large, thick, creeping root- 
stocks. 


Eacu of our waterlilies keeps its eyes open only a certain 
definite number of hours each day or night. And since the 
beginning of interest in these water nymphs man has hoped 
to keep them awake for a longer period. Dr. D. C. Fairburn, of 
the Missouri Botanical Gardens, has learned how to prevent 





day-blooming waterlilies from go- 
ing to sleep. When the flowers 
open on the morning of the first 
day, he puts tiny drops of paraffin 
between the multitude of sepals, 
petals, and stamens. The flowers 
close due to the stiff green or 
brownish sepals, which if kept 
open prevent the normal closing 
of the flowers. At the St. Louis 
Flower Show last April I saw some 
flowers of Mr. Pring’s variety St. 
Louis which had remained open 
for 6 days. Of course they had to 
stay awake all night too. 

If you are given to philosophic 
musings about your plants, you 
have noticed the great similarity 
between waterlilies, buttercups, 
and magnolias, all of which have 
numerous petals and a multitude 
of stamens. No wonder we talk 
about the Waterlily Peony, which 
of course is a distant cousin of the 
waterlily, whereas we would never 
have a Waterlily Dahlia. But the 
waterlilies have one other inter- 
esting difference, and that is that 
their stamens and their petals 
grade into each other quite im- 
perceptibly. We who are inter- 
ested in the evolution of plants are 
fascinated to observe how all parts 
of the flower are merely evolved from the leaf—sepals, then 
petals, and finally stamens and pistils. 


SEVERAL years ago a group of professional gardeners meet- 
ing together asked what plant bloomed for the longest time. 
John Ellis, of Smith College, said that he had a Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, a blue waterlily, which bloomed four years without 
missing a day. 


M« )ST waterlilies are natives of quiet, sludgy ponds and never 
grow in fresh spring water. They therefore are at their best in a 
not too clean pool. They like sunshine and seldom bloom when 
the sun does not shine into their very hearts. The leaves are 
often produced so abundantly during the summer that fewer 
flowers bloom. Whenever the leaves become the least bit un- 
sightly, due to disease or mechanical injury, they should be 
removed. Nor is there any harm in removing some of the perfect 
ones to allow your pool to present open spaces of water. 


Ir SEEMS that even in the pools of our Edens there must al- 
ways be a serpent. In this case, the evil spirit is not a serpent 
but the graceful, lovely dragonfly. The dragonfly mother lays 
her eggs on the stems of plants. They hatch and immediately 
the young larvae prey upon small fish. They have a tremendous 
lower lip, which they can extend farther than a pouting child, 
and two awful jaws that snatch the young fish and hold them 
until they are devoured. Whenever you see any of these dragon- 
fly wigglers in your pool, be sure to take them out with a small 
net, for some say that one dragonfly larva can destroy all fish 
under 2 inches long. 

In spite of their naughty ways in destroying fish, the adults 
kill insects and are harmless to mankind. As the late Dr. John 
Henry Comstock, my old teacher of entomology, once said: 
“They neither sew up people’s ears, as Northern children think, 
nor bring dead snakes to life, as colored people 
in the South believe. Nevertheless, they are AGAR 
very serious enemies of their insect kindred.” ; 
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You may think it is agreeable . . . but 
is it? How do you know that at this 
very minute you haven't a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath)? Your 
bridge partners will spot it instantly. 

The unwelcome truth is that every- 
body is a victim of halitosis at one 
time or another. You can understand 
why when you realize that halitosis 
may be caused by a few fermenting 
food particles missed by the tooth 
brush. Or by a tooth that is beginning 
to decay. Or by a leaky filling. Or by 
an artificial tooth—or teeth. And of 
course excesses of eating and drinking. 





Before all engagements 


LISTERINE 


INSTANTLY ENDS HALITOSIS (Unpleasant Breath) 


Why be in doubt about the condition 
of your breath? Why risk social dis- 
favor when by simply rinsing the 
mouth with Listerine you can in- 
stantly render the breath sweet and 
agreeable? Listerine halts fermenta- 
tion, resists decay, checks infection— 
all causes of odors—then overcomes 
the odors themselves. 

Don’t expect positive and pleasant 
results from ordinary mouth washes. 
Repeated tests have shown that they 
cannot hide in 12 hours, mouth odors 
that Listerine overcomes instantly. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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g other day, at a meeting of the men’s garden club of 
which I am a member, | heard a word that was brand new to 
me—one of those fourteen-dollar words, you know. It is 
“paleobotany.” It comes from a Greek word meaning “‘ancient”’ 
and the more familiar word which means the study of plants. 

Our host and speaker had a wonderful collection of fossil 
plants he had discovered while digging around old coal mines. 
They were at least two hundred million years old, he said. 
Many of them are plainly recognized as identical with modern 
plants. One especially interesting group was a fossil leaf from 
the ginkgo tree, an old pressed ginkgo leaf from China, and a 
fresh leaf from the same variety of tree, recently picked in 
his own garden. All three were the same in form, structure, 
and size. | can’t tell just what thoughts were stimulated by 
the three leaves—the scope is so breath-taking. Each person 
in such a situation probably lets his imagination run off into 
different far realms. 

At any rate we know that the garden, in its broad sense, is 
an incredibly old institution. Life is fragile and passing, we 
say, but, after all, life is stupendously durable and persistent. 
Stones crumble and mountains are sometimes demolished and 
hurled into the clouds in the twinkling of an eye. But it takes 
life to build and rebuild. The life of plants and living creatures 
clings to earth, reproduces itself, goes marching down the 
ages in a procession that conquers death and is truly awe-in- 
spiring. ‘‘I love life!’ is the exuberant shout of a song. No won- 
der the writer said that. Life is not a trifling thing or a futile 
gesture. It is the greatest fact of the universe, and that beautiful 
impression of a leaf engraved in rock, coming to us after a dark 
silence of many millions of years, is eloquent testimony. 


THE story of a leaf two hundred million years old is just one 
more reminder of the drama of “Our Home World of Wonders,” 
which is being staged in Better Homes & Gardens quite regularly. 

One month it may be fire, another soil, and another it may 
be the queer antics of an insect. We do not realize, until we 
begin really to see, that there are marvelous stories in the most 
prosaic things about us. Last month was told the dramatic 
story of water. Perhaps such a story helps us to realize the 
value of such a commonplace and sometimes disagreeable thing. 

And that reminds me of Oliver Brown, of Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, who says that “Gardening in the Rain,” in the May 
issue, is one of the best stories he has ever read. Doubtless it 
is because of the very fact that this story proved that there is 





much utility, and finally beauty, in the drizzle and mud of a 
rainy period. One has to look twice to see the beauty of a wet, 
gray day when he has been in the habit of thinking that 
natural beauty is chiefly related to blue sky and bright sun- 
shine. Again we are reminded that in “Our Home World of 
Wonders” one must look a second time and a third time to 
see the drama and the magic that lives all about those who 
care. If reading Better Homes & Gardens gives one “new life 
and new thoughts,” as we are told in a letter from R. H. 
Hennig, of New Haven, Indiana, perhaps it is because this 
magazine has for one of its fundamental objects the revelation 
and glorification of the familiar things of home. 


THe best assets we have brought thru the depression are our 
home loans,” says the president of one of our largest life-in. 
surance companies, as quoted by ‘“‘Nation’s Business.” 

This is a profoundly significant statement. It is a special 
recognition of the fact that homes, after all, are the best 
economic assets we have. They are the units around which 
the people gather in crises. 

There may be another meaning in this fact, also. Everything 
points to a new era of decentralization in which urban conges- 
tion will give way to suburban and semi-rural life, which is 
related more closely to the soil and to the elemental things of 
life. Thoughtful men are predicting a new economic era based 
upon such decentralization. 


Tuey used to say that you couldn’t eat fish and milk to 
gether—that you got hives from eating certain things—that 
certain other things didn’t “‘agree with you.” Then came a time 
when discredit was cast on many of these ideas, on the ground 
that they were mere superstitions. 

Far be it from me to say which theory was correct and which 
was not. Probably there was nonsense in some of those opinions. 
But the medical profession has taken a new look at things ani 
has found that various kinds of dusts, pollens, invisible parti- 
cles of hair or feathers, and certain kinds of food or combina 
tions of food really do have an important relation to our health, 
aside from germs or digestibility or other familiar health fac 
tors. Hay fever isn’t the only ailment caused by these protein 
particles, either. 

Other diseases, having nothing to do with the lungs, nose, 
or throat, are traceable to these particles. New things are being 
discovered constantly. A broad new field of research has been 
opencd. 

For nearly twenty years these “Mischief-Makers”’ of “allergy” 


have been known, but only recently has 
Oodetor 


of this issue and consider their doings. 
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~ De Luxe 4-door Sedan 
$575 F.O.B. Detroit 






“Better Engineering all the way through sold me on Plymouth” 


UY a new car? That was the last 

thought in my mind when I flew 

to my new post at Army Aeronauti- 

cal Exhibit at theCentury of Progress. 

“Butonelookat thenew Plymouth 

at the Chrysler Motors Exhibit... 
and I began to get ideas! 

“TI liked the cut of its jib, to be- 
gin with. But it was its engineering, 
its advanced ideas, that got to me! 

“Heat-resisting valves that prac- 
tically put an end to valve grinding! 





NEW PLYMOUTH SI 


Safe, sure, self-equalizing hydraulic 
brakes .. . Floating Power engine 
mountings that cut out all vibration. 


‘445 


AND UP F.O.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 








*Just to be fair... I looked at the 
other low-priced cars, too. But 


Plymouth got my order!” 


Any Plymouth dealerwill show you 
at least 20 places where Plymouth is 
better than competitors. Go see it! 

° ° . 
Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door sedan 
$510; rumble coupe $485; business coupe 
$445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan $525; 4-door 
sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; rumble coupe 
$545; business coupe $495. Prices subject 
to change without notice. All prices F.O. B. 


NOW PRICED AS LOW 
AS THE LOWEST 
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>p>p PROGRESS SPEAKING— 
and promise! Nick and I have been to 
the World Fair—truly it encompasses 
achievements in all of the arts and 
sciences, shows the Aow as well as the 
what of near-magic. So many things 
related to homemaking! The lighting, 


Home-planning Hall devoted to home- 
building and equipment exhibits. As if 
for my personal glee, foreign restau- 
rants stud the ground, and others 
serve food of a particular American 
region, or of an historic day. To think 
that the Fair’s landscaping was liter- 
ally transformed from water (424 acres 
of barren, sandy, man-made land— 
wrested from the bottom of Lake 
Michigan) into a gardened spot of 
lawns, trees, shrubbery, and flowers. 
Nick and I should complain about our 
own ground’s idiosyncrasies! 

Back home and the week’s pay 
gone—but with new ambition to make 
our little home more worthy in this 
great World Progressing! Hope and en- 
couragement and open eyes! Who has 
greater assets? 


>pp “THESE TASTE plenty good,” 
said Nick. “Here, give me some more. 
They’re made of corn?” Yes, salted 
chips, made of corn, and slightly 
smaller and more tender than potato 
chips. Nick wants me to keep a few of 
the 10-ounce packages, which cost 25 
cents each, on our emergency shelf, 
because “The boys especially, will go 
for them.” I’m delighted to find for our 
crowd this new, ready-to-serve ac- 
companiment for summer beverages 
and plate suppers. 


pee A LITTLE flower-holder, enameled 
green, slips into your bowl and helps mightily 
with arrangement. This is because its base 
(tho with both wide and round holes for stem- 
ends) is heavy enough to prevent upsetting the 
bouquet. Also, the holder has two upper tiers 
crammed with perforations to hold flowers 
firmly at any angle. A picture of it is on page 42. 


>P>e TAKING THE floor plan of a furnished 
bedroom, a well-known rug manufacturer said: 
“Here stands the bed, or twin beds, and here 
the dresser. Also, there are these other conven- 
tional pieces. For ease of cleaning under furni- 
ture, let’s carpet only the floor’s bare places— 
we'll have a more unified decorative effect than 
with scatter rugs!”” So an ensemble of oblong 
rugs, made of carpeting material runner style, 
is offered in a selection of size-combinations 
worked out to suit the “in-between” spaces in 
average bedrooms. Small rugs can be rolled up 
so easily when the floor needs mopping. 


>PP ON THE COVER PLATE of any elec- 
tric-wiring outlet, time was when we could have 
but two attachments. For instance, if the radio 
and a clock were plugged in, the electric fan 
would be idle. Now a new line of electric-wiring 
devices, thru compact design of its units, offers 
three outlets, switches, or a combination to 
total three devices, on a cover plate. 


PPP WHEN NICK and I visited Alfred 
Hottes’ garden recently we saw he had every- 
thing covered with peatmoss, and we thought 
it good only for very heavy soil. Alfred explains 
he uses peatmoss because it cuts down the cul- 
tivation, prevents soil from drying out during 


By the way 


> b> 44 
yrrsSsS 


I thought I had bought a bargain—but promise “Never 
Again.” I’m very fond of enamelware and if of good 
quality the pan I purchased would have cost several 
25-cent pieces—one quarter-dollar was all I gave. You 
see, I thought it was a bargain! 

The pan was large and I used it for making tomato 
preserves—the blamed things stuck! So I emptied the 
the architecture—there is a great an, scoured diligently, then transferred the preserves 

back into it, adding spices to subdue the burnt flavor. 
They seemed to be doing well, finally—just as Nick ar- 
rived—were in four neat jars, with some left over. Nick 
scooped a large spoonful from the bottom of the pan, 
accepted it unreservedly. Horrors, sounds of grinding—a 
dash to ’pit it out—(No, Pal the dog didn’t have any. 
He’s just a companionable soul.) 

“Ugh,” disgustedly, “eggshell in 
recipe out of Better Homes 9 Gardens?” The cheap new 
kettle had chipped, dear me! And now Nick banteringly 
investigates ‘most evéhything for eggshell. 
please write to me, inclosing a 3-cent 
stamp, for further information about any of the items on 
this page. Address 5208 Meredith Building, Des Moines. 


CPaiia Joyce O/son 





hot days, and allows him to sit on his new gar- 
den seat (which he made last winter) instead of 
having to weed all the time. Tho peatmoss isn’t 
exactly new to us, Nick and I didn’t know how 
wonderful it is for summer mulching. 


>PP IT PAYS TO can water as well as food, 
for if little or no water is added, particularly 
with vegetables, heat takes longer to penetrate 
to the jar’s center and reach all contents. This 
and other canning helps I have learned from 
the new Better Homes (8 Gardens \eaflet “Easy 
and Successful Canning.” If you wish a copy 
just send me a 3-cent stamp. 

Right canning equipment, says Josephine 
Wylie, is important. Take a simple little jar 
ring—rubber must be of good quality or the 
ring when subjected to high temperature (as 
in a pressure cooker) will stretch. A good jar 
ring, like insurance, is great protection. One 
jar-ring manufacturer now offers a refund on 
foods canned if his ring causes spoilage. 


>PPrP MY ORCHID of the month—a new 
washable window-covering made of ordinary 
shade material pleated across to give the effect 
of a Venetian blind. Manipulated on two tapes, 
the shade can be easily adjusted from either 
top or bottom to cover all or any part of the 
window. There is a roller at the top, but only 
the tapes roll onto it. From a wide choice of 
colors, I select soft tan with deep brown tapes, 
or, for a bedroom, cream with coral. 


>PP A NEW roofing comes in a roll, lies flat 
when unrolled, and has the traditional durabili- 
ty of copper! Copper, it is, in thin, flexible, pure 
sheets, Backed with fabric reinforcement. 


reserves? Is that 


>p>p TOURISTS ENROUTE from 
the nation’s capitol to Fairfax Court 
House, Virginia, often stop to see a new 
tree. It is Gray’s Blue Juniper, the first 
patented evergreen. Of Blue Spruce 
color, it has the general qualities of the 
Irish Juniper but is more open in its 
formation. Experiments so far indicate 
that this tree is hardy anywhere east 
of the Mississippi. 


eee DECORATIVE AND DUR- 
ABLE, and made clean with a damp 
cloth—this new finish for bathroom 
walls! John Normile shows us this 
structural glass, which is most attrac- 
tive. It’s especially suitable for mod- 
ernizing, can be applied with plastic 
cement right over present walls. A 
tile of this structural glass is of the 
same material clear thru, and is offered 
in a great variety of colorings and sizes. 


>be NICK LIKES OUR new alumi- 
num broiler: “Just the ticket,” says 
he “to a good steak performance.” This 
particular broiler has perforated broil- 
ing tray, 10 inches in cooking-space 
diameter, which fits into the shallow 
pan beneath, and juices drip thru, thus 
protected from flame. 

We've also an aluminum water-bath 
canner, with rack to hold 7 quart-jars. 
(Who rec’lects the wash-boiler era?) 


> CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 
tells me that with the growing popu- 
larity for Venetian blinds in the home 
many new colors adorn the standard 
line carried already-made in shops. 
Those available are: eggshell white, 
Colonial ivory, peach skin, salon gray, 
horizon blue, fawn, canary, nile green, 
light olive, foliage, natural, Spanish tile, ma- 
hogany, and Van Dyke brown. 

Tapes to combine with these: white, apple- 
green, light buff, black, chocolate, red, or 
mingled white. (Nick says this reads like a 
fountain menu, and he’ll take peach and apple, 
please—but no eggshell!) 


>P>P ONE OF THE LARGE manufacturers 
of metal lath offers a wide-mesh version of its 
product as a new plaster base. The company 
claims that the first coat applied to it requires 
25 percent less plaster than does the standard 
type metal lath. 


>PP INSTEAD OF A trayful of ice cubes, a 
new flexible metal unit has individual rows, 
several fitting into a freezing tray. Lift a sec- 
tion, flex it, and cubes loosen. (A photograph 
is on page 40.) 


>» NICK WAS SNOOPING around the 
kitchen last Sunday morning. “Aha,” said he, 
“‘What have we here?” “Corn flakes,” said I. 
“But what’s on the box?” he insisted .. . It was 
a red and yellow circus clown to be cut out, put 
together, and made to perform. Ingeniously 
the remainder of the bright carton would serve 
as backing for the completed clown. 

Word spread, and now local tots are actuall 
canvassing the neighborhood, collecting, eac 
for himself, the complete set of cardboard toys 
which appear on these corn-flakes cartons. 


>> WHAT COULD BE newer than pure 
white dining-room chairs with a mahogany 
dining table? Sounds startling, perhaps, but 
very smart. O. K., New York! 
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r, The inventin’est man that I ever did see 
L, Is the feller who lives next door to me! 
i- 
’ He’s al’ays, ferever a-figgerin’ out 
a Sumpin’ to make; ’n’ he'll stand ’n’ shout 
a . 
., é s q At the fence fer me to take a look 
\ = A, > bs A At some new thing he’s undertook, 

s While I wonder what in the world it is— 
is But I say it’s good—I’m a friend o’ his! 
y 
‘| It’s hardly no effort fer him, I guess, 

With a couple o’ dozen tools—er less— 
a If the work he’s on is sorta light— 
s, To make up sumpin’ that’s purty nigh right! 
h “They’s jest one knack,” he says, “That’s try!” 

"N’ he keeps my spirit—with his—sky high! 
e 
. Over he comes, when the sun gits low, 
L To the fence, with his latest invention to show! 
is : . , 
it The inventin’est man must sorta pine 
ly Fer a flood o’ praise, his yard from mine! 
ye 
! "N’ we git along as well as we should— 
f He does his best ’n’ I say it’s good! 
vs 
) —J. B. H. 
re 
Ly 
ut 

Iilustration by Phil Lyford 
a 
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Tablecloth Autographs 
Dear Editor: 

In our home we have a hospitable custom all our 
friends enjoy. It is not original, but it has been many 
years since I read somewhere about the wife of the 
President doing it. 

Several years ago I bought a really good white 
linen tablecloth three yards long. I told the children 
we would use it only when we had guests for dinner. 
Then we would ask them to write their names on it 
and I would embroider their names in white before 
the tablecloth went to the laundry. 

We have done this for some time, and the family 
takes the greatest pleasure in it. I iron the tablecloth 
myself, and always like to come to these names. 
Mrs. Kathryn Church, Santa Barbara, California. 


Perhaps this is an outgrowth of the oldtime friendship 
quilt, on which were embroidered in many- 
colored thread. Al any rate, the tablecloth is not nearly 
so laborious an undertaking as the quilt. 


names 


Wonder Aloud 
Dear Mr. Hottes: 

About a year ago I wrote to you for your leaflet on 
garden pools. It was splendid help. My husband and 
I most of the heavy think- 
ing and directing, backed up by Leaflet No. B-G-61. 


I did the work ourselves 


By the way, one of the surest ways to get your 
husband interested in pool-building is to wonder 
aloud, often, if he thinks he would really know how to 
build one. 

The finished pool is 7 feet 6 inches by 4 feet and is 
2 feet deep. Cost $6. You really have to have a pool to 
realize how much it can add to your garden. I give 
Better Homes @* Gardens all the credit for ours. Sin- 


cerely—Mrs. Clarence Reisig, Port Huron, Michigan. 


“How to Build a Pool,’”’ one of the Home Service 
Bureau's most popular leaflets, has been crackled in the 
ears of more than one perservering husband, or other 
amateur pool-builder, as witness the multitude of pic- 
tures of newly built pools you have so pridefully sent us! 
And we're as proud of them as you are. 


Protest 
Dear Mr. Normile: 

I feel | must protest against your campaign to do 
away with the front porch. Do you realize you are 
destroying one of the pleasantest phases of American 
life, especially the small town and village life of this 
part of the country? Here we snatch a few minutes to 
read the paper in the morning, or bring our sewing in 
the afternoon. In the evening is anything more de- 
lightful than to have the family gather on the front 
porch, the neighbors dropping in, or calling friendly 
greetings as they pass by? 

Screened from mosquitoes, made comfortable and 
attractive with easy chairs and awnings, why should a 
fancy force us to do away with the pleasant porch 
life our people have enjoyed for generations? Don’t 
tell me that an inclosed porch at the back or side can 
take the place of the front porch. It won’t. For 
my part I am having a new roof put on mine this 
summer.—Elizabeth Craft, Vienna, Maryland. 


Front porches are still ideal in many communities, 
and we could hardly be said to ““campaign’”’ against them. 
In many congesied residence districts where neighborly 
camaraderie exists bui privacy is al a premium, however, 
we feel that a terrace or porch at the rear of the house, 
opening on the yard or garden, offers more pleasant 
home life than a front porch and streaming traffic. 


Modern Sprats 


Dear Better Homes €* Gardens: 

We have a back-yard garden so that our Jean and 
Jack may eat ice-cream cones in privacy and seclu- 
sion. This picture shows them so engaged. 

Incidentally Mrs. Maticka’s hobby is raising flow- 
ers, and mine is raising vegetables, which makes as 
fine a combination as Jack Sprat and his wife worked 
out in that business of cleaning up the platter. Cor- 
dially yours—Barney B. Maticka, Peoria, Illinois. 








Please send us more UNUSUAL, 
interesting snapshots for this page. 
Each one you send with your fine 
letters of comment and helpful criti- 
cism is genuinely appreciated, and 
whether it is finally published or not, 
it influences the content of this, your 
magazine.—The Editors. 


“In Dutch”’ 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 

I'll be grateful if you’d send me the copy of your 
magazine that contains the story on marionettes. 
The fact is my wife had saved this issue for future 
use and I picked it up with some of my old magazines 
and threw it out. I hope you can find another. 

Mighty fine that our great financial center has been 
transferred from New York City to Washington, 
D. C., where it rightfully belongs. Mighty glad to see 
this happen and our people just 100 percent back ol 
our President and our fine government. I believe busi- 
ness conditions will continue to improve slowly. My 
best wishes for your success, Very cordially yours—— 


Randall B. Brubaker, Mount Vernon, New York. 


Ungainly “‘Uprights”’ 

Gentlemen: 

As I am a subscriber to your wonderful magazine 
] am taking the privilege of coming to you for per- 
sonal advice. | have an upright piano and am at a 
loss to know just what is being used on top of them. 
They are so ungainly in a room. Thanking you—Mrs. 
RK. W. Hanson, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Christine Holbrook, Better Homes & Gardens’ 
home-jurnishings director, suggests you would be wise to 
use a low bowl and group some books between attractive 
book-ends. The main idea is to keep the decorations low. 
If you use a cover to protect the polished surface of your 
piano, ut should not hang over the edge at any point. 


No Mother Hubbard 


Dear Home Magazine: 

The inclosed picture shows only part of my fruit 
cupboard, in which I am trying to find room for some 
Quince-Apple Jell. Every year I manage to fill all 
my fruit jars and jam 
and jelly glasses with 
goodies, and how we do 
enjoy them during the 
long winter months! 

Most of these things, 
such as_ strawberries, 
both green and yellow 
bush beans, rhubarb, 
beets, tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, onions, pumpkins, 
and crab apples, we 
raise right in our own 
back yard. By late fall 
I have quite a number 
of empty jars which I 
fill with delicious 
homemade sauerkraut. 

Better Homes €” Gardens has helped me so much in 
the canning, as well as in the garden, that I feel most 
grateful to you. Always your subscriber—Mrs. Carl 
Zimmerman, Miles City, Montana. 





“When she got there, the cupboard was—”’ full and 
even overflowing—mark of a provident homemaker! And 
by the way, this is a fruit cupboard to grace the home of 
any family. 


Post Mortem 


Dear Better Homes €” Gardens: 


We have just lost all the goldfish in our large pool. 
They developed some sort of growth that caused the 
scales to come off. We could not find out anywhere 
what to do for them. Now it occurs to us to ask you. 
Yours truly—William R. Hicks, Denton, Texas. 


Sorry you didn’t ask sooner. A salt bath is just about 
the best thing one can do when goldfish are affected this 
way. Occasionally a fish will brush against something 
and injure the scale coat. It then develops the common 
disease known as “white fungus.”” White scum forms 
on the affected part and grows all over the fish, destroying 
fins, fraying the tail, and sealing the tiny pores in 
the gills. 

White fungus is contagious and fish exhibiting it 
should be removed to a separate receptacle filled with a 
mild salt solution, for several days. Swab the fish with 5 
drops of potassium permanganate in an ounce of water 
before placing them in the salt solution. This can be 
repeated without injury. Of course, clean the pool thoroly 
and fill with fresh water before returning the treated fish. 


Mighty Giant 
Dear Editor: 

I am sending you a rather unusual view taken in 
this Northwest country, high above the clouds that 
froth about Mt. Baker. If you look at it long enough 
you will get the same dizzy sensation I had when | 
snapped it, and which nearly everyone experiences 
upon looking down from a height. Sincerely—Bert 
W. Huntoon, South Bellingham, Washington. 


There’s more than one dizzy crag, of course, on this 
high and mighty peak, denizen of Mt. Rainier National 
Forest, only about two hours’ drive from Mr. Huntoon’s 
home. By the way, this picture is a good example of 
appreciating your native environs. What is the spot of 
greatest scenic beauty where you live? 





*... Then I'll Eat Spinach’’! 
Dear Mr. Peterson: 


Has no one a word of commendation for Mr. 
Lauterbach for standing up for his son’s inalienable 
right to enjoy his food, as chronicled in June’s Among 
Ourselves? To be sure, everyone wants children to eat 
a well-rounded diet; but there is no single food so 
valuable that it should be stuffed down a protesting 
throat, either by the Strasbourg goose method or by 
the subtler but no less cruel treatment of depriving 
him of plum pudding. Even a doctor has some sense 

Let Mr. Lauterbach see to it that all sugars and 
sweets are barred from the diet—jellies, jams, cakes, 
pies, sugar on cereal, and bootleg candy. Let him see 
to it that every food, good or bad, is forbidden be- 
tween meals. Let him add a fourth meal to the day’s 
schedule, spacing it three hours before the succeeding 
meal, no matter how near that places this added lunch 
to the meal preceding. And when the boy comes to the 
table give him a small helping of every food there, 
treating him as courteously as you would a guest on 
whom carrots, spinach, and beans may not be torced. 

If son isn’t eating all the vegetables he needs by the 
end of the week, maybe sooner, then /’ll eat spinach, 
and that’s a promise I’d hate to make good on.— 
Yours for helpless children who are taught to hate 
good food by mothers carried away with articles on 
diet (for their children and husbands, but not for 
themselves), Dr. Frank Howard Richardson, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


200 Miles From Arctic Circle 


Dear Mrs. Garst: 

Perhaps it will interest you to know that this letter 
is going forward to you from the interior of Alaska, 
about 200 miles south of the Arctic Circle. | am the 
teacher in this remote spot, and how thankful I am 
that I am intensely interested in books. I have just 
re-read several of your stories and find that I need 
the list “Gift’s for Children’s Bookshelves.” 

Franklin is about 100 miles from Eagle by pack 
horse. It takes four days traveling to get in here and 
we had to come in with the mail, which arrives once 
each ten days. 

This was once a thriving gold-mining camp. Over 
$3,000,000 in gold has been taken from Franklin 
Gulch since 1884. People who live in here now—and 
there are very few—re-rock the “tailings” left by 
others who made their “‘shakes” and long since left 
the country. 

My schoolhouse is a log cabin, 14 by 28, which in- 
cludes my quarters. We have no conveniences, but 
are truly happy. To get a wonderful idea of this part 
of the world, read Schwatka’s “Alaska in the Sum- 
mertime.”” The author came down the Yukon in 4 
row boat, in 1898, over the same route we traveled. 
Very cordially yours—Mrs. Carlotta C. Drager, 
Franklin (Via Eagle), Alaska. 
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W4 Pon 


never found 


The Hountain * 
of Youth 


With information like this, the modern 


woman could have spared him his search 


F ALL the early explorers of America, 
() Ponce de Leon was the most unique. 

Others sailed to the New World 
seeking gold, land, fame or royal favor. 
Ponce de Leon, however, came in quest of 
a mythical “Fountain of Youth”. 

History tells us of his hardships and 
struggles in the Florida Everglades. Each 
new stream, each gurgling pool, spurred 
him on—ever searching for a source of 
eternal youth. 

Today we smile complacently at the 
superstitions of bygone days— in fact, we 
would laugh heartily at anyone believing 
in a fountain whose waters would trans- 
form ageing people into spirited youths. 


Scientific Knowledge 
Versus Ignorant Superstition 


Within the past thirty years medical science 
has raised the average span of human life. 
At fifty years and more—there is still energy 
and vigor in the average man and woman. 
How has science done this? 

First of all, the study of foods and dietet- 
ics has proved that “we are what we eat”. 
ALL the necessary elements to strengthen 
and sustain the human body come from 
the foods we eat or drink. 

If we seek the source of human activity, 
we discover that bodily energy comes prin- 
cipally from car-bo-hy-drates. Carbohy- 
drates act as fuel for the human engine. 

But just as there is a difference between 
ordinary and high speed gasoline, for in- 
stance, there is a difference between slow- 
acting and quick-acting carbohydrates. For- 











If you've never tried 
Karo on fresh fruit, 
you have missed a 
treat.Try it in fruit 
salads, too. 


In all fruit drinks, 
Karo is a flavorful 
sweetener: try it 
with lemonade... 
orangeade, etc. 
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There are many simple, delicious and 

economical ways to serve your family «n- 

ergizing Karo Syrup. Why not send for 
the interesting booklet offered below? 


Dextrose is truly a sugar identical with 


’ st the sugar of the blood and tissues. In fact, 


| body, Dextrose is often injected directly 


r \ ~ , because itisidentical with the sugar of the 
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Satiafy youngsters’ 
between-meal hun- 
ger with Karo on 
sliced bread,..quick 
energy. 


Ht 
No.1 No.2 
A Fresh Muscle in Action A Tired Muscle 


This chart (No. 1) indicates how a fresh muscle acts 
Repeated activity gradually diminishes its reflex action 
until complete fatigue takes place. During this activity, 
the supply of Dextrose stored in this muscle is gradually 
consumed. Now here (No. 2) is a tired muscle lacking 
the necessary supply of Dextrose, Notice how few reflex 
actions it can withstand. See how quickly it tires when 
compared with the sustained action of the fresh muscle. 





tunately, quick-acting carbohydrates are 
the most easily digested and are instantly 
available to the body as a source of energy. 

A preferred source of quick-acting car- 
bohydrates is Karo Syrup. Karo contains 
Dextrose, which is the normal blood sugar 
of the human body—a pure carbohydrate— 
and in addition, other carbohydrates 
(Maltose and Dextrins) which are quickly 
changed into Dextrose by the system. Karo 
is a partly pre-digested food, easily ab- 
sorbed by the digestive system. 


“The Miracle of the 
Match’’is a startling 
book which tells you 
in simple language 
why quick - acting 
op or 
—___| stant energy. ..also|/_____ 
= dozens of new reci- 
pes forserving Karo 
in many delicious 
* ways. 


Write to: Corn 
Propucts REFINING 
Company, Dept, Be-8 

P.O. Box 171, 
Trinity Sta. New York 























Medical authorities Serve Karo as a 
recognize Karo as 
an ideal food for 
infants...Ask your 
doctor about it. 





into the blood stream through the veins, 
i serving to sus- 
tain life when 
acute condi- 
tions of the di- 
gestive organs 
make feeding 
by mouth in- 
advisable. 





RS a "Relt sea to understand why Karo is such 


areliable source of energy and bodily vigor. 

In recent years, the medical profession 
has recognized in Karo Syrup one of the 
most valuable, fatigue-banishing foods. As 
a result, Karo is widely recommended for 
infant feeding, for growing children, for 
active men and women...and even for in- 
valids and elderly people who fatigue easily. 

“Throughout Infancy and Childhood... 
from Childhood to Old Age” covers the 
entire range of Karo’s contribution to the 
health and vigor of human life. 

Every grocery store in America sells Karo 
Syrup. For more than twenty-five years 
Karo has been known and served in homes 
everywhere. It is delicious in flavor, re- 
markable in its quick-acting nutritive qual- 
ities, and very economical in price. Below 
are several of the many, many ways, Karo 
Syrup can...and should...be served as a 
daily ration. 

If any member of your family...or your- 
self...tires quickly, suffers nervous irrita- 
bility, or generally “eats poorly”, start on 
a Karo schedule today. Both Red Label 
and Blue Label Karo are equally effective 
in quick-acting results. Karo Syrup is 
rich in Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose. 











Your familywillen- 
joy Karoserved with 
cereals. Karo adds 
delicious flavor and 
nutrition, 


sauce or sweetener 

for desserts. It im- 

parts a rare, deli- 
cious flavor. 
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They Can Be 
Attractive Too 


Gerald K. Geerlings 


OC liritiece outdoor fireplaces have been built which 
repeat these shortcomings: 

1. They fail to create the illusion of an outdoor room sur- 
rounding the fireplace—hence have neither intimacy nor 
charm. 

2. They bear no relation to the rest of the yard, or gar- 
den, but exhibit themselves like sore thumbs. 

3. They occupy undeserving positions of major impor- 
tance, yet have no supplementary plantings, with the result 
that, while they appear to be temporary, they are perma- 
nently unattractive. 

4. They provide no surrounding seats, so that when they 
are in use there is an incongruous combination of formal 
indoor chairs stiffly arranged around an informal outdoor 
fireplace. 


THe illustrations on this page offer five suggestions of 
varying types of fireplaces in varying rear yard, or garden, 
settings. Whether or not you build the suggested seats at 
first is not a vital matter. Of greater importance is selection 
of a location where your fireplace will not be unduly promi- 
nent and so planted and screened that it becomes part of 
the garden—not merely a superimposed lump of masonry. 

Don’t have foliage nearer than 10 feet if you build a 
chimney-less type of fireplace. And to insure a willing draft 
raise the hearth one course of stones above the ground— 
about 6 to 10 inches. Place the grille 10 to 16 inches above 
the hearth level, for remember, it is not a high, flaming 
fire which is conducive to good cooking, but glowing embers 
or coals. 

For the fireplace with a chimney use firebrick to line the 
opening, and to keep vandalistic sparks from getting away 
to a flying start, put a piece of screening (a “‘spark arrester’’) 
in the throat of the chimney. 

Before you build your fireplace you had best lean over the 
fence some fine morning and ask your neighbor about it, for 
you don’t want a few sparks to set fire to his temper. 
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If you need a toolhouse where the garden paraphernalia can be 
stored and the children’s vehicles garaged, and if you are con- 
sidering doing a fireplace of stone, here is a splendid solution 
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This combined outdoor fireplace and summerhouse, of course, 
need not be in a corner, as shown, and can be made larger or 
smaller according to the size of your garden—and ambitions 


Drawings by the Author 
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If your garage occupies one rear corner of your 
yard, it is a simple matter to “‘square off’’ the re- 
maining portion for this free-standing fireplace 


If you are using brick walls in your garden, 
it won’t take much more material or time 
to build a fireplace like this one in a corner 





Stones at the four corners, two slabs forming 
a bridge at two sides, the bottom course, and 
the top iron grille form this simple fireplace 
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